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THE WEEK. 
peewee Soeenee 
REUTER’S telegram in Friday’s papers states that the 
Novoe Vremya of Thursday deals with the Spectators 
article of last Saturday on “An Understanding with Russia.” 
After remarking that we proposed, as the base for such an 
agreement, to deal with things which do not belong to Great 
Britain, it continues :—~ 
“Were Russia in exchange to surrender her rights, which are 
of great and real political value to her, especially those in Central 
Asia, in the direction of India, the understanding would resemble 
the agreement by which France surrendered her rights in Egypt 
in exchange for Morocco, where England could lay claim to no 
rights, and which would only cause injury to her relations with 
Germany. If Russia were to take Constantinople, as has been 
suggested, other Powers would demand compensation. Austria, 
for instance, would ask for Salonika, and could Russia ruin the 
Serbs in order to come to an understanding with the English ? 
Germany would see in the appearance of Russia in the Dardanelles 
a threat for her trade in Asia Minor.” 
The Novoe Vremya adds that an understanding between Great 
Britain and Russia could be effected on a different basis, 
which would be much more modest, but less perilous, as Russia 
does not require Constantinople, but merely desires the right 
of free passage through the Dardanelles. 








We do not want to engage in controversy with the Novoe 
Vremya, for such a controversy might injure the cause we 
have at heart; but we, of course, admit that our proposals are 
valueless if it is true, as is suggested, that Russia no longer 
desires to go to Constantinople or to increase her “sphere of 
influence” in Asia Minor, or, at any rate, if she feels that she 
must abandon such aspirations because of Germany's claims in 
those regions. All we desire to do at present is to note that 
the tone of the Novoe Vremya’s article, and its remarkable 
promptness in dealing with the Spectator’s proposals, would 
seem to give support to the allegation that the Novoe Vremya 
is very much under German. influences, if, indeed, not directly 
inspired from Berlin. ‘The article almost amounts to a 
declaration that no nation can venture to come to an under- 
standing with Britain, since the establishment of such an 
uulerstanding will be construed by Germany as an 
unfriendly act. 


Curious rumours, which cannot all be true, continue to 
arrive from St. Petersburg. According to one set of them 
which are forwarded to the mes, the Liberals have at.present | 
the ear of the Czar, and he is willing to enfranchise the Press, 
to grant a limited right of public meeting, and to regulate 
ma restrictive sense the powers of arrest arrogated by 
‘ the police. The journals of Paris, on the other hand, are 





told by their correspondents that his Majesty intends, in 
view of the grave disorders in Russia, to place the whole 
Empire under martial law; to call out all the Reservists, fifty 
thousand from the governments of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow alone; and greatly to increase the numbers of the 
police. These rumours doubtless represent the counsels of 
the Liberal and Reactionary parties; but as yet there is no 
decisive evidence as to the policy of the Emperor, who has 
been making a brief tour in his yacht to the ports of Finland. 
Great interest is felt as to the reception to be given at 
Tsarskoé Selo to M. Witte, who is not a Liberal, and who has 
publicly ‘attributed the whole credit of the Peace to the 
Emperor. M. Witte, who seems inclined for an alliance with 
Germany, is not, however, persona grata with the Court, and 
may not obtain the Presidency of the new Council of Ministers, 
which is the object of his ambition. 


Meanwhile the disorder in the Baltic provinces increases, 
and the insurgents in the Caucasus threaten a movement for 
“separation.” That would be a declaration of war by the 
Mussulmans against the Imperial power, which certainly fails © 
to restore order either at Baku, Tiflis, or Batoum. The entire 
Caucasus may be said to be in insurrection, and must be 
flooded with-troops, which it is difficult to spare from other 
regions. According to the best informed correspondents, the 
origin of the disturbances is attributed by the officials to the 
Armenians; but this is denied by all other authorities. The 
Armenians are no doubt in despair; but there are only a 
million and a half of them in Russia, and if is improbable 
that they would risk extirpation by the Mussulmans. Their 
kinsfolk in Persia and Turkey, who are two millions and a half 
more, could hardly save them. Their quarrel with the Moham- 
medans is centuries old, but they have not for generations 
been the aggressors. 


We are glad to be able to record that the danger of a 
rupture between Sweden and Norway has passed, and that 
there now seems every prospect that the Karlstad Conference 
will result in terms satisfactory to both parties. The Legis- 
latures of the two countries are summoned to meet on 
October 10th, and will, it is hoped, ratify the Agreement that 
it is expected will be signed either to-day or early next week. 


We chronicle with regret the serious reverse which has 
befallen the Germans in South-West Africa, a large convoy 
having, it is reported, been entirely destroyed, and General 
von Trotha’s “sweeping movement” being thereby rendered 
abortive. Though we cannot help feeling that the Germans 
have behaved with far too great severity to the natives, and 
have in many ways mismanaged their South-West African 
possessions, British sympathy will be with them in a disaster 
so painful, and one which may involve great danger to the 
Colony. 


The French and German Governments are as yet unable to 
agree about their respective positions in Morocco. No 
official details are published, but it is understood that the im- 
mediate subjects of negotiation in Paris are the right which 
Germany claims of offering loans to the Sultan, who is in 
straits for money, and the extent of the right which France 
claims to organise and command the Moroccan police. It is 
conceded that France must control on the Algerian frontier; 
but Germany wishes that the general police, which when the 
Anglo-French Agreement was signed would, it was understood, 
be French, should be international. Both subjects ought to be 
reserved for the European Conference, which, it is unofficially 
stated, is to meet at Algeciras, near Gibraltar; but Germany 
fears to be outvoted in that assemblage, and asks that her 
“points” should be settled beforehand. The Germans repudiate 


‘ the idea that they are menacing; but the French suspect tbat 
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William II. desires to gratify his people with a visible diplomatic 


success, and, though they protest that all will go well, they 
are so much annoyed with the affronts which they expect. to 
their amour propre that diplomatists and financiers are a little 
uneasy. There will be much delay before the Conference 
meets, and it is probable that a War party and a Peace party 
exist in Berlin. 


We have given elsewhere the substance of Herr Bebel’s 
speech on the foreign policy of Germany, and on Monday it 
was answered at Essen by Herr Bassermann, the leader of the 
National Liberals. The bulk of his speech was directed 
against Great Britain. England, he said, seeing that 
Germany was compelled by her increasing population to 
acquire new foreign markets, “was now working for fresh 
coalitions against Germany in order ultimately to get great 
forces together for a final reckoning with Germany. Germany, 
however, would not let herself be prevented by English 
menaces from building the strong Fleet which she required, 
nor would she be hindered by impudent speeches of English 
Admirals and incautious utterances of English diplomatists.” 
“We,” he continued, “do not desire to make war upon 
England; we only want a pacific development of our foreign 
commercial relations.” There is no mistaking the meaning 
of that speech, which was uttered at an election meeting at 
Essen. It did not, however, carry away its hearers, for at 
the election it was found that Herr Bebel’s followers had 
increased by 6,000 votes, while the National Liberals had 
declined from 20,819 to 17,886. Much of this transfer of 
votes is attributed to the rise in the price of meat caused by 
Protection; but it is clear that the enthusiasm for a great 
Fleet intended to counterbalance the British does not increase. 
Too many sensible Germans recognise that Great Britain 
has never dreamed of denying the right of Germany to build 
any Fleet she pleases, and that we throw our markets open to 
all mankind. 


We note with great satisfaction that Sir Constantine 
Phipps has denied through the Press Association the state- 
ment that he led the applause to Sir Albert Rollit’s remarks 
in regard to English public opinion and the Congo State. As 
we stated last week, it was impossible to believe that a 
diplomat of Sir Constantine Phipps’s standing and experi- 
ence could have committed such an indiscretion. We trust 
that those responsible for the publication of the statement 
in the official Report of the “British Section of the Liége 
Exhibition” will now express their regret for having been 
led into publishing an incorzect statement of so damaging a 
character, and either withdraw the Report, or, if that is now 
impossible, give the widest possible publicity to an unqualified 
apology. oe 

We see that in his reply to a deputation of Boers at Mosili- 
katses Nek on Thursday Lord Selborne took an optimistic 
view of the Chinese labour difficulty. The scare, he said, 
would soon be over. The majority of the Chinese labourers 
were peaceable and easily managed; there was a percentage 
of ruffians, but the Government now had the power to find out 
and repatriate them. Buta wholesale repatriation, such as the 
deputation demanded, would throw five thousand white men 
out of work, and dislocate both the mining industry and the 
finances of the country. That is probably true enough, but it 
only serves to illustrate the fact that the adoption of an 
unsound policy generally creates a situation which renders its 
sudden reversal impracticable. Meantime we note that the 
President of the Chamber of Mines has made the significant 
admission that the mining companies are unable, under the 
Ordinance, to restrict the Chinese to the compounds. The 
summary of the new Draft Ordinance for the purpose of 
dealing with Chinese offences, quoted in Wednesday’s Daily 
Chronicle from the Johannesburg Star of August 12th, is 
also worth ‘attentive study. Under clause 1 it is proposed 
to confer on inspectors the jurisdiction in respect of offences 
against the Ordinance of a Resident Magistrate, the fines 
inflicted to be deducted by the employer from the labourers’ 
wages, and paid over for the benefit of the Colonial Treasury. 
Another clause provides that employers of labourers should 
erect a lock-up on their property to confine prisoners awaiting 
trial, and that such lock-up “shall be deemed to be a 
gaol.” If this goes on, we shall soon find the mineowners, 
like mediaeval Seigneurs, endowed with the privileges of “ gaol 





The Dominion Trades and Labour Congress. gitt; 
Toronto, has vigorously repudiated the siliteents eee 
made with regard to Mr. Chamberlain's policy by the re ea 
sentatives of the Canadian Manufacturers’ ‘Association’ 
their tour through the United Kingdom. After a lively dis. 
cussion, a resolution was carried endorsing the attitude of the 
British Trade-Union Congress, and expressing the belief that 
“the injustice done to the wage-workers of the Motherland ig 
a blow either directly or indirectly at the wage-workers of 
Canada, and would ultimately attach added burdens to the 
already overburdened Canadian working class.” In this con. 
text it should be noted that the official Trade Returns for the 
fiscal year ended June 30th show a continued decrease in 
imports from Great Britain to Canada, in spite of the Pre. 
ferential Tariff, while the purchases from the United States 
increased over 7,000,000 dollars, reaching a total of 166,040,890 
dollars, or nearly three times the value of British imports, 


The Royal Review of Scottish Volunteers was held on 
Monday in the King’s Park, Edinburgh. The mere numbers 
of the troops, which nearly reached forty thousand, and of the 
spectators, who were estimated at a quarter of a million, were 
enough to render the spectacle impressive; but the unequalled 
picturesqueness of the scene, the fine weather, and the 
presence of Royalty combined to lend it exceptional brillianey, 
With due regard for the ceremonious pageantry befitting 
such an occasion, the city Magistrates met the King at Holy. 
rood, and presented him with the keys of the town, while the 
Royal Company of Scottish Archers escorted him to the 
parade ground. The King then rode along the line and 
returned to the saluting point for the march past, which 
occupied a little more than an hour, and is happily described 
by the Daily Chronicle's correspondent as “a wonderful 
demonstration of the stamina and efficiency of the citizen army 
of Scotland.” It is worthy of note that the troops reviewed 
included seven hundred men of the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, a Motor Volunteer Corps with ten cars, and ten 
Army Medical Corps. Last of all came the Horse Artillery, 
armed with obsolete 16-pounder muzzle-loading guns, 


When the review was over the King had the commanding 
officers called to the front, and addressed them in words which 
showed his appreciation of what he had witnessed. Later, 
Colonel Davidson, at the King’s command, sent a telegram 
to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh in which he expressed the 
hope that the review would act “as an incentive to others to 
join a force whose patriotism is so greatly to be commended.” 
That is an expression of opinion with which the country at 
large will find itself in the heartiest sympathy. It must be 
pointed out, however, that it is in direct antagonism to 
the policy of the present Government. The King, like the 
majority of his subjects, realises that we want as many men 
as possible to follow the example of the existing Volunteers. 
The Government, on the other hand, through Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, their Secretary for War, have told us that they want, 
not more, but fewer Volunteers, and that the thing chiefly 
necessary is not to raise their numbers, but to reduce them 
from their present strength to the number which they 
consider could usefully be employed in home defence,~ 
i.e., about one hundred and eighty thousand men. Every 
man beyond that number Mr. Arnold-Forster has declared to 
be redundant, and therefore an extravagance in which the 
nation has no right to indulge. Sir Robert Cranston and 
the other organisers of the review deserve the gratitude of the 
nation for their most successful demonstration of the strength 
of the Volunteer Force. 


We ave delighted to see a vigorous plea for universal 
physical training of a military nature, including the use of 
the rifle, made by Dr. Macnamara, M.P., in Friday’s Daily 
Chronicle. Dr. Macnamara is as much against conscription 
—i.e. compulsory service—as we are; but he realises the 
immense moral and physical advantages of giving all boys a 
sound physical training. Dr. Macnamara insists, and as we 
think most wisely, that such instruction should not stop too 
early. He would make physical training and drill, including 
the use of the rifle, a special feature in all continuation 
schools, and compel all boys between fourteen and twenty to 
give two hours a night on at least two nights a week to such 
training. “I would train every male youth,” he declares, “in 





and gallows.” 


the use of the rifle.” We congratulate Dr. Macnamara on his 
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d straightforwardness in speaking out on this 
pene sincerely trust that it may not be long before he 
will be in a position to help in carrying out his sound and 
patriotic scheme, with which we differ in but one particular. 
We would make the continuation training obligatory only up 
to eighteen. We believe that he will have the support of all 
the best elements in the nation, both Liberal and Conservative, 
for we are sure that the Liberals are not going to be frightened 
into keeping our young men untrained in one of a free man’s 
duties by the bogey of an alleged militarism. We hate 
militarism from the bottom of our hearts; but while we are sure 
that the British people will reject, and rightly reject, universal 
compulsory service in any shape or form, we are equally sure 
that if the matter is properly put before them, they will agree 
to a well-thought-out scheme for universal physical training 
for boys and lads up to eighteen. 


Lord Londonderry in addressing the members of tle 
Stockton-on-Tees Unionist organisation at Wynyard Park on 
Saturday last used phrases which possibly point to the 
approach of a General Election. Having defended Mr. 
Balfour and the Government for remaining in office, though 
they were defeated in the House of Commons, he declared 
that it was their duty “to remain in power until the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty had been signed, the Aliens Bill passed, and 
the Scottish Churches Bill passed.” Since these things have 
now all been accomplished, did Lord Londonderry by enume- 
rating them mean to point out that the need for postponing a 
Dissolution has passed, and so give a hint to his hearers and 
the nation as to coming events? In all probability Lord 
Londonderry and the anti-Chamberlain section of the 
Cabinet would now like an appeal to the people because 
they realise that the Unionist party is becoming more 
demoralised every day. The Chamberlainites, on the other 
hand, are impatient to get over the period which they believe 
separates them from the consummation of their hopes. But 
if both sections of the Cabinet are agreed upon this, and if 
Mr. Balfour has no further obstacles to present, why should 
not the country at large have what it unquestionably desires ? 
We presume that the Cabinet will meet at the end of the 
month, and finally decide the matter one way or another. 


The letter to the Times signed “ Vidi,” commented on in 
our last issue, is reluctantly endorsed by Mr. Samuel Smith, 
M._P., in last Saturday’s issue of that journal. Mr. Smith regrets 
the waning of the generous enthusiasm of the early Victorian 
period, and deplores the dominion of vulgar materialism, 
frivolity, and opportunism. We entirely agree with him 
when he declares that no Empire can last which does not 
rest on a moral basis, and that what made Britain strong in 
the past was the “ God-fearing spivit of Puritanism which in 
some form or another has evoked the finest fruits of British 
character in the last four centuries.’ But we think he goes 
much too far when he condemns the general tone of London 
society, and dreads that the dry-rot of London luxury will 
undermine the great fabric which more strenuous lives have 
built up. These disintegrating elements have always been 
present ; it is the greater publicity that attaches to the doings 
of the idle rich of to-day which induces thoughtful observers 
like Mr. Samuel Smith to exaggerate their significance and 
influence. Take the matter of betting. In the mid-Victorian 
age, now looked on as specially virtuous, smart society 
betted to an extent to which no parallel can now be found. 





A vigorous and timely plea for the supervision of 
monasteries and convents in this country on their industrial 
side appears in last Saturday's Times from the pen of Miss 
E. Mary Young. The argument of the writer may be briefly 
summarised. Heads of religious houses in England, and in 
England alone, have the extraordinary power of employing 
labour under conditions which are in direct contravention of 
the law; and although they may be wholly guiltless of any greed 
for private gain, this affords no guarantee that they will abstain 
from sweating their employées. Miss Young supplies a con- 
crete instance in the detailed narrative of the experiences of a 
young English girl employed in a monastery at Caen. If such 
abuses are possible in a country where inspection is enforced, 
there is certainly reason to apprehend their existence in 
England, where no such inspection is provided by law. Miss 
Young's contention is strongly supported by the figures which 
she gives at the close of her letter. There were in England 








alone one thousand and fifty-seven monasteries and convents 
at the beginning of the present year, as against nine hundred 
and ninety a twelvemonth before. We have no desire to 
violate: in the slightest degree the religious liberty of these 
bodies, but when they take to trading they should, we think, 
be subject to the supervision considered necessary in the case 
of ordinary commercial undertakings, 


The Figaro of Wednesday reports an interesting interview 
between M. Jules Huret and Mr. Kipling on the growth and 
significance of the entente cordiale. It hegan with a discussion 
of Imperialism, which Mr. Kipling interpreted as being, in its 
true sense, a doctrine of conservation, a rational method of 
administrative organisation of the Colonies by virtue of which 
they would be kept in constant and daily touch with the central 
Government. This bond, however, had nothing in common 
with the Caesarian centralisation of Central Europe, because 
the union had been a matter of free consent. If England had 
decided to abandon her policy of splendid isolation, there was 
a natural fitness in her rapprochement with the only other 
great European Power that was really free. He believed in 
the sincerity and permanence of the entente, for, as he put it, 
“our two nations have had so much friction all these centuries 
that their angles have been rounded off. Their mutual inclina- 
tion is towards the light, and what gives me faith in the 
efficacy of the entente is that it in no way depends upon 
Governments. It has sprung among the peoples themselves.” 
As regards its origin, he traced it to a sentiment of protest 
against the retrograde and mediaeval spirit of Caesarism, to 
contend with which the counterpoise of two great free nations 
was needed. But he strongly repudiated the notion that any 
bellicose intentions underlay this rapprochement. England 
did not want war, and if it came would have to be driven to 
it in spite of herself. That is absolutely true. Never was the 
British people so determined to remain at peace, if peace can 
be had without sacrificing our allies and friends, or abandon- 
ing interests which are vital to the nation. 


We regret deeply to record the death of Dr. Barnardo, the 
well-known founder of “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes” for the 
reclamation of destitute waif children. An Edinburgh doctor 
of Spanish extraction, he had resolved to engage in the work 
of a medical missionary, when accident turned his attention 
to the condition of destitute orphans in London, and thence- 
forward for nearly forty years his life was devoted to the work 
of their reclamation. He set up homes where boys and girls 
could be taught and afterwards enabled to work for them- 
selves. The best work for them, he thought, was to be 
agricultural colonists in Canada, and he is said to have sent out 
more than ten thousand of his pupils, who were pronounced 
to be excellent Colonists, the proportion of failures averaging 
only two per cent., which is less than the proportion among 
voluntary emigrants. His immense energy, and the necessity 
he was under of perpetually asking for money for his work, 
brought him many enemies; but he survived all attacks— 
the only one well founded was that he was given to advertising 
the success of his plans—and for many years he has been 
recognised as one of the most useful philanthropists that this 
country has produced. 


Dr. George Macdonald, who died on Monday at the age of 
eighty-one, was not only a writer of real though intermittent 
genius, but a man of deep and sincere spirituality. Though 
his mission was in great measure one of revolt against the 
extreme Calvinistic doctrines in which he had been born and 
bred, he remained throughout a faithful interpreter of the 
noblest traits of the Scottish people, and his character was so 
disinterested and fine that the fluctuations of his theological 
attitude availed little to impair his influence as a teacher. 
He wrote too easily and diffusely to achieve a complete 
mastery of his means of expression, but his style had that 
elevation which, in the phrase of Longinus, is “ the reverbera- 
tion of a noble mind,” and the best of his books—including 
“ Phantastes,” “Robert Falconer,” “David Elginbrod,” and 
“Alec Forbes of Howglen”—by their exalted mysticism, 
poetical imagination, lifelike portraiture, and impassioned love 
of human kind will secure him an abiding place amongst the 
writers and preachers of the last half-century. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (23 per cent.) were on Friday 89}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_—— 
THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Wt begin to see light on the Volunteer question. 

The first ray was the refusal of the Volunteers 
to be daunted by the cold water that has been thrown on 
them by the Secretary of State and the War Office. Next 
came the unanimity of the Press in supporting the Volun- 
teers, and the obvious determination of the public not to 
allow the force to be destroyed. Finally, we have the working 
example of the great review at Edinburgh, coupled with 
the King’s wise words that the review would act “as an 
incentive to others to join the force.” All these things go 
to show that Mr. Arnold-Forster and the Government will 
be beaten in their determination to reduce the Volunteers, 
and to change such portion of the force as they will allow 
to remain in existence from citizen soldiers into imita- 
tion Regulars. The country, we feel confident, is at 
last getting to understand the essentials of the Volunteer 
problem, and to realise what the Volunteers have done, 
and may do, both for the moral fibre of the nation, and 
also for its defence, and that of the Empire in general. 
_ Two views of the Volunteer ]’orce have been before the 
country for the last two years. One view—that advo- 
cated by Mr. Arnold-Forster with such vehemence and 


determination, and endorsed by the Government—is that. 


the only real use of the Volunteers is to supplement a field 


_army of Regulars in the work of defending these islands. 


The holder of the Government view looks round at the 
250,000 Volunteers which the country now possesses, and 
asserts that they are not, in his opinion, competent to 
take their place beside the Regulars. He also finds that, 
according to his paper plans for defending the country 
from raids, the largest number of Volunteers which could 
be used would be 180,000 men. He suggests, therefore, 
that the best way to deal with the force will be to reduce 
it to the number which, according to him, could be 
employed to reinforce the Regular Army. He imagines, 
however, that along with this reduction he may get 
an increase of efficiency. Volunteer regiments, like all 


‘other regiments, have a certain proportion of material 


in them which is less efficient than the remainder. Let 
this inferior material be got rid of to the tune of 
some 70,000 men, and then let the money which that 
inferior material previously cost be employed ‘in im- 
proving what remains, and making the Volunteer as 
much like a Regular as possible. ‘The plan is a logical 
one, and if it would indeed produce 180,000 men who 
were equal, or nearly equal, to Regulars, a great deal 
might no doubt be said for it. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, it is a scheme that could never be brought to fruition. 
You can easily get rid of 70,000 Volunteers if you choose 
to dub them as redundant; but from the very nature 
of the force you will not be able to turn the remainder 
into anything in the nature of Regulars, spend what 
you will upon them. In the first place, your attempt 
to make the Volunteers into imitation Regulars will 
get rid, not of the weaker, but of the stronger part 
of the force, and if to this reduced body still stricter 
conditions are applied it will melt away altogether. 
The notion that you can obtain 180,000 Volunteers so 
well trained that they will be almost like Regulars is a 
pure delusion. You can have the Volunteer as he exists 
to-day, and you can have the Regular; but if you try to 
make a hybrid between the two, you are certain to come 
to grief, unless, of course, you spend on your so-called 
Volunteer as much as you spend ona Regular, in which 
case, however, he will cease to be a citizen soldier and 


become a professional. 


The other view of the Volunteers, and the one which 
we believe to be the only sound one, is that they are 
capable of performing three most important functions 
in the national life. The first of these is to act as a 
national school of arms in which, without compulsion and 
without incurring the dangers of militarism, our citizens 
may learn that without which no man is fully a man,— 
namely, how to defend his home and his country in case 
they are threatened by foreign invasion, and how to protect 
his own rights and liberties supposing they are in danger 
of infringement. The next function of the Volunteers 
is to provide an actual force with which to repel any 


invasion of these shores, either by raiders or b aa 
bent on conquest, The third funetion is to piel peg 
Volunteer Force provided during the South African War 
a reservoir of trained men from which at a great national 
emergency men may be drawn off—needless to Sa. 
under purely voluntary conditions—for the service of the 
Motherland, wherever such service may be required. Now 
to perform these functions it is obvious that we require 
not a minimum, but a maximum of men. We want to 
piss as many men as possible through the national schoo] 
of arms, and to give as large a part as possible of 
the manhood of the nation an education in the elements 
of the military art. Even if it can be shown that 
180,000 men is the largest body of troops which could 
ever be required for home defence, we still want to enlist as 
many Volunteers as possible in order that the reservoir 
out of which men may volunteer for national service over. 
sea shall be as large as possible. When a great emergency 
arises we want to be in a position to say: “Thanks to the 
training given in the Volunteers, the sons of the Mother. 
land, when they-offer her their aid in her hour of need 
can offer not merely brave and willing hearts, but 
hands that have learnt how to use a rifle and brains 
that realise how to act together in organised bodies,” 
If, then, we adopt this view of the Volunteers—the view 
specifically rejected by the present Government—it ig 
obvious that no diminution in their numbers can be 
contemplated. On the other hand, everything must be 
done to increase their numbers, and to make the joining 
of a Volunteer corps practically universal, though purely 
voluntary, for our young men. No doubt it will be said 
in reply to this: “If you try to get everybody into the 
Volunteers, you will have to make the conditions of 
service so easy that you will destroy the efficiency of the 
force.” 

Our answer is that we do not believe that the true 
efficiency of the force need be sacrificed by making 
the essential conditions less rigid than at present. 
Broadly speaking, we would take from every man 
in the country such voluntary service as he was able 
to give, provided that such service was real and not 
nominal, and was given with a manly intention and not 
as a sham or a pretence. In order to put such honest 
service within every man’s reach we would make the con- 
ditions of Volunteering as elastic as possible. We would 
have the minimum of compulsory drill and no com- 
pulsory camp, but we would insist without compromise 
on the ability to shoot and to make a fair average of 
marksmanship. Rifle-shooting would be the essential 
foundation on which the Volunteer corps would rest. But 
though we would not make elaborate drilling or attendance 
at camp compulsory, we would do everything to encourage 
regiments to go into camp. Attendance at camp should 
cost the Volunteer nothing, and every inducement should 
be given to the men to spend as long a period as possible 
under canvas. Again, facilities for rifle practice and for field 
training should be immensely increased. We would, in 
short, refuse no Volunteer’s service because he could 
not undertake to go into camp. In other words, pro- 
vided that a man would take the trouble to make himself 
efficient in the matter of rifle-shooting—that is, in the 
soldier’s essential duty—we would do everything possible 
to keep him on the books of a Volunteer regiment. 
We should be content to know that at a moment of 
great national stress a month or three weeks in camp 
would soon bring any intelligent rifleman up to the 
standard of efficiency already reached by those of his 
comrades who had the good fortune to be in some 
occupation or business which allowed them to go into 
camp every year. 

It may sound paradoxical, but it is absolutely true to 
say that in the case of the Volunteers what we chiefly want 
is numbers. We cannot, from the nature of the force, 
have what the War Office term “quality.” If, however, 
we take the trouble, we can have quantity, and quantity 
of a kind that in an emergency we may turn into 
quality far quicker than could be done in the caso 
of men who were not already grouped in some form 
of military organisation. Sir John Ardagh in his 
evidence before the Auxiliary Forces Commission said 
one of the wisest things ever said about the Volun- 
teers when he declared that he would far rather 





have 400,000 partially trained Volunteers than 200,000 
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‘who were much better trained. As he put it, the 400,000 
could in a very short time be turned into efficient men, 
and so made equal to the well-trained Volunteers. If, 
however, you had only 200,000 to begin with, you could 
not increase them rapidly on an emergency, and thus would 
get at once to the end of your resources. We want the 
reservoir as full as possible. Since we know quite well 
how to clear it, it is much better to have it full of water 
which is turbid at first than to have nothing but a little 
clear water at the bottom. 

During the past week the Standard has been pressing on 
the public the excellent suggestion that the Scottish review 
should be followed by a great Voluntee: review in England, 
at which his Majesty would be able to give the same 
encouragement to the English as he has done to the Scottish 
citizen soldiers. ‘The proposal has our warmest approval. 
Might it not be better, however, to hold the English 
review in three or four divisions? There might be 
one for London and the Home Counties, one for Wales 
and the West of England, one for Lancashire and York- 
shire together, and one for the Midlands and the Eastern 
Counties. We suggest this course because a great review 
is, as the King evidently realised, an immense incitement 
to recruiting. We want the public in general to see the 

Jolunteers, and to recognise the nature of their services. 
But if one gigantic review is held in London, only a com- 
paratively small number of people will witness the stirring 
spectacle. If, on the other hand, the review takes place, 
say, at Bristol, at some point in Lancashire or Yorkshire, 
and near Birmingham, as well as in Richmond Park, 
afar greater number of people will be made to realise 
what the Volunteers are doing, and what is the citizen’s 
duty in regard to them, 

It is a curious reflection that out of the Government’s 
attempt to reduce the Volunteers, and to alter the nature 
of the force, will probably come a greater accession to 
their numbers than ever. It may well be, indeed, that 
in the future it will be pointed out that the Volunteer 
Force owes its renewed popularity to the attempt made 
by Mr. Balfour’s Government to reduce it as redundant, 
and to the determined efforts of the Press, backed up 
by public opinion, to prevent so mad a policy being 
carried out. 





SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


UROPE has heard with a sense of relief that the 
separation between Sweden and Norway is to be 
accomplished without what would have been in the 
circumstances very like civil war. The trepidation was 
perhaps a little foolish, for the two nations are not 
Southerners, and no man in the peninsula with a Northern 
head could fail to perceive that a war between them must 
be a ruinous proceeding. Neither nation could hope to 
conquer the other. Whether united or separate, they 
have to live side by side, the independence of both is 
‘threatened by dangerous foes, and neither possesses the 
wealth which an ineffective, but probably protracted, cam- 
paign would not seriously impair. Still, the trepidation 
was not inexplicable, for the quality described as common- 
sense, and which is generally a mixture of sound reason 
and selfishness, is not the distinctive quality of nations. 
“ Peoples ” are crowds after all, and you never quite know 
what a crowd even of sensible and civilised men will when 
excited do. There was not much reason, to begin with, in the 
separation itself, for all that can be gained by it could have 
been gained by a little sacrifice of pride on one side or the 
other; while the things which will be sacrificed by it are only 
too patent. The two countries are bound by their common 
interest to hold together against any external foe, and the 
separation will make their holding together a matter of 
most delicate management. They will tend to form very 
different alliances, even if one is not a’ Republic and the 
other a Monarchy; they will have different apprehensions, 
for it is not Russia only who desires predominant influence 
in Scandinavia ; and they will have to spend on fortifica- 
tions, fleets, and the like sums which if they had remained 
united might have been saved. Seeing that none of these 
reasons move them against separation, it was not unnatural 
to fear that they might not move them against a civil war. 
Those who did not know their history were made appre- 
hensive by the talk in the papers; and those who did know 
it realised that, although Sweden ‘and Norway are not 





divided either by race or religion, they are divided by a 
social difference, which in nations, as among individuals, 
is often capable of producing keen dislixe. A proud 
Swede holds the Norwegians to be boors, while a self- 
respecting Norwegian often thinks of his kinsmen as 
finicking fine gentlemen. Moreover, though the world 
probably grows wiser, its development in wisdom as 
regards international relations is lamentably slow. We 
all thought when the States of Italy became united, and 
those of Germany federated, that the general tendency was 
towards aggregation, and therefore towards peace; but it 
is very doubtful whether the centrifugal is not as powerful - 
as the centripetal impulse. The combination of States 
which makes up the Austrian Empire has lasted for many 
hundred years, and guarantees to each of those States 
safety from external conquest. Yet there is scarcely a 
State in the whole dominion of the house of Hapsburg 
which would not, if it could, face its dangers standing alone. 
Some overpowering jealousy of race, of ideal, or of historic 
pride seems to master the judgment of each separate 
population. It is not only Hungary which would like to 
try the experiment of doing without the Hapsburgs, 
but Bohemia, Croatia, and even smaller States. The 
one hope of ultimate independence for the States of the 
Balkan, again, is to federate themselves under a common 
Commander-in-Chief, and their usual practice whenever 
they are armed is to fly at each other’s throats. The 
same impulse is visible in the fringe provinces of Russia ; 
and though that may be an easily explicable one because 
of their intolerable internal government, they would all, 
if they realised their dreams, be exposed to the risk of 
invasion by irresistible force. Even the Caucasus might 
be crushed by a rush of the Ottoman Pashas. True 
security, which includes exemption from panic, is only 
possible under modern conditions to little States which 
are not islands through aggregation or through alliances, 
in which the predominant partner is apt to make heavy 
claims. 

We write without prejudice, for we think that the argu- 
ments for and against small States and great aggregations 
are very nearly equal. The aggregation allows of a nobler 
existence, produces, or has a chance of producing, greater 
men, and benefits by a security which ought in the end 
to cure the disease of militarism. The place of a great 
Empire in the world makes its outlook larger, and a large 
outlook is essential to sound statesmanship. One may 
have a great respect for Mr. Seddon without comparing 
him to Sir Robert Peel. We incline to believe, too, 
that the mixture of races which always occurs in great 
aggregations may in the end produce a higher people 
than a little State has usually the strength to develop. 
The world is said, and said justly, to owe great things to 
two of the smallest of its States; but one would hardly 
prefer either Jews or Greeks to the great peoples of 
modern Europe, and both Jews and Greeks were enslaved. 











On the other hand, a little State may work for its own 
happiness very carefully and with great success, may make 
experiments impossible to great masses of men, and may 
develop a patriotism more intense, because more concen- 
trated, than is usually found in Empires. We take it that the 
Dutch, the Swiss, and the Danes are as happy as any peoples 
in the world, while it is impossible to deny special progress 
in thought to the people either of Hellas or of Judea. 
We may doubt if small States can survive, for the whole 
trend of “ progress” is making armaments more and more 
costly, and even a whole nation in the field cannot now, 
if it is small, be sure of maintaining its independence ; 
but each little State that disappears may be fairly a 
subject of the historian’s regret. The petty States of 
Germany and Italy, at which the world used to express 
ridicule or pity, have done more for the development of 
thought than either the Empire or the. Kingdom; and 
though we may hope that this is but a passing phase, still 
the historian cannot forget that on the Roman Empire, 
after its first outburst of mental energy, there fell an 
intellectual blight which produced centuries of sterility. 
If Norway retains her freedom, as we hope she will, we 
shall see what her peasants will do in the ages to come 
for the intellectual enfranchisement of mankind, and how 
far they will reconcile the happiness of their whole people 
with that high civilisation which has as yet made of that 
happiness, so far as the mass of toilers are concerned, 
only an inspiriting object of desire. 
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7 THE FOREIGN POLICY OF GERMANY. 


ERR BEBEL, the veteran leader of the German 
Socialist party, is a very able man; but, like so 
many able men of our day, his ability is apt to display 
itself mainly in criticism. His attack on the foreign policy 
of his own Government delivered on September 18th before 
the Socialist Congress at Jena, and received, it would seem, 
with enthusiastic applause, was marked at once by states- 
manship and a just appreciation of the facts around him. 
It is perfectly true that the rulers of Germany—Herr Bebel 
when speaking outside Parliament carefully avoids naming 
the Emperor—have mismanaged the great opportunity 
afforded them by the momentary collapse of Russia. The 
pressure on their Eastern frontier was relaxed, and 
Germany stood alone, unfettered, with a strong Fleet and 
the most effective Army in Europe; and what has she 
done with that splendid position? She has interfered in 
Morocco, says Herr Bebel, in such a way that France has 
begun to believe that there is real danger of an attack, 
and that England “has been practically forced into the 
arms of the French Republic.” In other words, Germany 
has accomplished nothing with her freedom from pressure ; 
has alienated France, who is watching her with most 
suspicious eyes; has exacerbated the soreness in Great 
Britain, which originally sprang from other and quite 
removable causes; and is scarcely in a better position than 
she was before the Russo-Japanese War began. That is 
all true, and Prince Biilow will have much to do to defend 
himself and his master in the Reichstag; but then, what 
is the alternative policy which Herr Bebel desires and 
would defend? Is he asking for simple quiescence? If 
that is so—and no doubt that is the recognised policy of his 
party—the “ world-policy,” which unquestionably attracts 
the imagination of many Germans, must be abandoned, the 
evils produced by the rapid increase of population must be 
left to cure themselves, and in ten years Germany will be 
again, as of old, encompassed to the right and to the left 
by two great and allied military Empires. Or does Herr 
Bebel seek some irresistible alliance, such as one with 
France or with Russia, or the concentration of all effort 
upon some design which to him appears at once possible 
and reasonable? He offers in his speech no alternative, 
except it be quiescence, which the Emperor, and the 
Military party, and the Colonial party, and at least half 
the young men of Germany would reject as a mere policy 
of drift. 

Weare the more disappointed by the indefiniteness of 
the great German Radical because we see, or think we see, 
that it is shared by his powerful opponents, and that it is 
this peculiarity, more than any special project, which makes 
of the German Emperor such a disturbing force. We all, 
or at least all of us who are moderately sensible and not 
bemused by a vague dislike of particular races, recognise 
that the difficulties of the German Empire are many and 
serious, and expect her Emperor to exert himself to 
find, if he can, a remedy. But what is the remedy 
threatening to other countries on which his mind has 
fastened? Is it a second slice of France, as so many 
politicians now suspect, but which, if per impossibile it 
were obtained, would be a source of political weakness 
greater than German Poland is now, while it would 
furnish no “dumping ground” for the overspill of the 
German population? Or is it the French colonies, which, 
extensive as they are, are hardly worth a costly and 
doubtful war, and might in the getting bring Germany 
into collision with two Great Powers at once? Or is it, as 
the French seem inclined to imagine, the whole Empire of 
Morocco, and the consequent twenty years of guerilla war 
with a score of tribes each one of which has three times 
the fighting power of the Hereros? Or is it Holland and 
the reversionary heritage of the Indian Archipelago, upon 
which Japan, and possibly America, would have objections 
to raise? Or is it, again, as Russians say when they are 
angry, Asia Minor, with both Russia and the great 
Ottoman clan to be defeated first? Or is it the German 
section of the Austrian Empire, or some wide possession 
now occupied by British Colonists? Or is it, lastly, one 
of those sections of South America which constantly 
tempt the ambitious men of Europe, as they once tempted 
Napoleon III., but which are protected, to all appear- 
ance effectively protected, by the Monroe doctrine. The 
Emperor would repudiate every one of these suggestions 





$i 
with more than Hebrew indignation, and we do not doubt 
that his repudiation would be sincere; but it is the mi 
fortune of his indefiniteness, or his martial opportunism, 
or whatever it is, that he creates fear everywhere by 
action which is attributed to ambition of this kind, and 
that in consequence Germany, as Herr Bebel says, is left 
isolated, and that he himself is spurred on, not so much 
by ambition as by a necessity for avoiding the appearance 
of failure. He must, as it were, have at least great diplo- 
matic successes to show, and he protracts negotiation, ag 
in this Moroccan case, until he secures them, keeping Tt 
world thereby on tenterhooks, which the whole world 
resents. 

The Emperor will fulfil his destiny, no doubt, whatever 
his critics may say ; but it is a little difficult for opponents 
like Herr Bebel, or quiet observers like most Englishmen 
not to wonder a little why he is not more nearly content, 
He is already the first man in the world, the one on whom 
when anything happens every eye is turned to see how he 
will take it. He is nearly absolute within his wide 
dominion, yet he is free from that depressing kind of 
responsibility, that loneliness which no man should bear 
which crushes and depresses autocrats like his Russian 
cousin. His dominion, though not the largest, is the 
strongest in the world, and geographically so situated that 
when he is fully awake sleep for the remainder of mankind 
is nearly impossible. There is, and there has been, in 
history no position greater than his, save for moments in 
the lives of one or two conquerors, whose careers, he 
declares, and quite honestly declares, that he has no wish 
to emulate. The disturbance of the world, the sense that 
nothing is stable, which is the occasional result of his 
sudden movements or impulsive speeches, adds nothing to 
his greatness. The habit of emigration among his people 
does not diminish either their number or their prosperity, 
both of which increase every year. They lose themselves, 
it is complained, among other peoples ; but one result 
of that “merging method” is that they share the 
wealth of all peoples, till it is no jest to say that when a 
millionaire is mentioned anywhere the chances are three 
to one that his name will be a German one. They do 
not settle on their lees either, as the successful in other 
countries are apt to do, but keep up a competition with 
the world before which the world is perceptibly inclined 
to shrink. By universal consent the German is the race 
at this moment most vigorously alive, and in Germany the 
most living man is her ruler by right of birth. Why, then, 
should he provoke criticisms like that of Herr Bebel, in 
which the whole of Europe recognises, as the Times does, 
“some truth”? The Emperor is the keystone of the 
European arch, but it is not the true function of a 
keystone to make the arch it is intended to solidify 
periodically quiver. 





CONCILIATION IN THE COTTON TRADE. 


O happier event could occur in the whole range of 
British industrial relations than that which, 
according to Manchester news this week, appears to be 
quite possibly within reach in connection with the Lanca- 
shire cotton trade. It will be in the recollection of our 
readers that when, after two.days of anxious discussion, 
the representatives of the masters and the operatives in 
the spinning branch of this great industry succeeded on 
August 17th in devising an agreement by which the 
danger of a stoppage of work was for the time averted, 
they attached to it by common consent a declaration that 
the Joint Committee should meet as early as possible for 
the purpose of framing some scheme for the automatic 
regulation of wages in future. A Council, the outcome 
of this resolution, met on Wednesday night, and reports 
from Manchester speak hopefully of the prospects of 
agreement. In a case of this kind the belief that 
success is attainable, and the resolve to attain it, 
go a long way to ensure it; and there may well 
rove to be great need for such faith and purpose 
in the present instance. For the difficulties with which 
the negotiators will have to grapple are by no means 
slight. Some five years ago a serious attempt to over- 
come them, made at a Conference of representatives of 
both sides in the cotton-spinning industry, proved abortive. 
A proposal, which was approved by the employers’ 
delegates, that in the last resort, if all endeavours 
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to arrive at a mutual understanding on any matter 
in dispute should have failed, arbitration should be 
resorted to was negatived by the representatives of the 
operatives. And though both. parties appear to have 
accepted the principle that some automatic mechanism, 
sharing the ups and downs of the trade equitably between 
employers and employed, would be admirable if attain- 
able, and even went so far as to agree upon 95 per cent. 
as a fair normal reward for capital engaged in the trade, 
they could not see their way to an accord as to the basis, 
or index, by which the general profits of the industry 
should from time to time be regarded as calculable. 

It would be presumptuous in any outsider to offer an 
opinion with reference to the precise direction wherein the 
ideally best solution should be sought of this problem, 
which a few years ago baffled the chosen experts of a 
great trade. But there is no presumption in expressing the 
very strong conviction that the discovery of some working 
solution of it is a duty very clearly resting upon those 
immediately concerned. Whether by automatically working 
scales, or by arrangements for arbitration, with an inde- 

ndent chairman, in the last resort, several of our leading 
industries have in operation provisions for the ultimate 
settlement of general wages questions in such fashion 
that they cannot lead to a stoppage of work. These 
industries vary as widely as do coal-mining and sections 
of the boot-manufacture in respect of the compara- 
tive simplicity or mechanical elaborateness of their 
processes, and their proximity to, or remoteness from, 
the original source of the raw material. It cannot 
be supposed that the conditions of the cotton trade, 
special as no doubt they are in some important 
particulars, constitute any insurmountable barrier to 
the adoption, with whatever modifications, of some one 
or other of the principles which in other industries are 
working efficiently for the complete prevention of warfare. 
Least of all can this be believed when we reflect on 
the admirable system by which employers and employed 
in the cotton trade have for many years succeeded in 
preventing uot only ruptures, but even any serious 
friction, in regard to the manifold points of detail which 
from time to time arise for determination in cotton mills. 
It is, perhaps, hardly going too far to say that the con- 
fidence bred of that experience in their own ability to 
settle pacifically, in the last resort, even large questions of 
principle had something to do with the failure on the 
part of the Conference of which we have spoken to 
provide any machinery for the ultimate treatment of such 
questions. And while, no doubt, there may be, as is 
almost inevitable, a lack here and there of mutual trust 
between employed and employers in the cotton trade, it is 
unquestionable that, speaking broadly, their relations 
during the last twelve years have been exceptionally 
favourable. There has grown up among them a readiness 
to recognise the fundamental community of their interests, 
and to take joint action for the common good, which is too 
seldom to be seen even in British industries. This temper 
has been happily illustrated in the cheerful acquiescence of 
the operatives in the organised short time which was re- 
sorted to a year or two ago by the master spinners in order to 
combat the action of market manipulators who had unduly 
enhanced the price of the raw material, and again in the 
financial assistance rendered by the workpeople to the 
British Cotton-Growing Association. All this has been 
very pleasant to witness, and has contributed in a very 
sensible degree to the collective strength of an industry 
which, through its magnitude and the completeness of its 
organisation for dealing with world-wide markets, possesses 
a certain quality of grandeur. And yet there is no- 
body who knows anything about it who is not aware 
that, though peace was preserved a month ago, the cotton 
trade was as near a disastrous rupture as this country 
was to war with Russia in the autumn of 1904. In the 
end, reason and moderation and good feeling prevailed 
over irritation and revived mutual suspicion and the 
natural human desire for the momentary triumph. But 
the victory was a narrow one, and all concerned felt that 
the cotton trade had been within sight of a struggle a 
few days or weeks of which would have destroyed all the 
community of feeling and aim which has been the fair but 
slow-growing fruit of years of peace. It was the sense of 
the imminence and magnitude of the danger which had 
been averted that prompted the clause, added to. the 
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August agreement, calling for an immediate concerted 
effort to find some means of securing that in future the 
peril should never approach as near again. 

Alike in its scale and quality the danger against which 
the approaching Conference is to devise adequate safe- 
guards would be not merely local or sectional, but national. 
Of manufacturing industries there is none in England or 
in the world which supports, and supports in comfort, so 
large a number of human beings as the Lancashire cotton 
trade. Ina letter published in our columns on August 26th 
Mr. Macara, the much-respected Chairman of the Master 
Spinners’ Federation, estimated that if the stoppage of 
work threatened during the past summer had come about, 
it would in a short time have involved a loss of £800,000 
a week. If one reflects what the removal of this pur- 
chasing power would have involved in the way of loss to 
the retailers of food and clothing and to the agricultural 
and woollen-manufacturing classes whose markets largely 
lie among the working people of the North of England, 
it will, we believe, be agreed that there is little, if any, 
exaggeration in an estimate which would place the 
material injury suffered by the nation through a great 
conflict in the cotton industry on a par, while it lasted, 
with that suffered by the Japanese during their recent 
colossal struggle for existence. ‘“ While it lasted,” we 
say; and who could tell, when it had once begun, and the 
fighting instincts of such highly organised bodies of English 
capitalists and workmen had once been fully roused on a 
great scale to a struggle for mastery, how long it might 
not last? At the end, weakened, impoverished, embittered, 
estranged, masters and operatives would have to begin 
again to work together, and would find, to their deep and 
lasting discomfort, that eager foreign competitors were 
securely entrenched in markets where formerly Lanca- 
shire held unshaken, if not altogether unchallenged, sway. 
And while external spectators had thus been joyfully 
securing new and unexpected points of vantage in their 
industrial rivalry with Britain, at home, besides the wide- 
spread immediate material damage of which we have 
spoken, there would have been caused a more extensive and 
much deeper moral and economic injury. The failure of 
Lancashire to avoid a rupture, after so many years of well- 
kept peace, would be an example certain to stimulate in 
all directions the influences making against industrial 
harmony. Such, briefly put, from their own and from 
their country’s point of view, are the prospects against 
the realisation of which the leaders of the Lancashire 
cotton trade are about to endeavour to concert provision. 
The task is one to which they are called by every con- 
sideration of patriotism as well as by every rational con- 
ception of private interest, and the best wishes of every 
intelligent Englishman will be with them as they enter on 
possibly one of the most difficult, but certainly one of the 
most important and honourable, of diplomatic enterprises. 





THE CHEAP COTTAGE AWARDS. 


HE distribution of the prizes at the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition at the Garden City on Saturday last 
shows conclusively that by the expenditure of £150 a 
cottage suitable for a rural labourer and his family can be 
built by a landlord who does not make any charge for the 
ground, who does not want to make a builder’s profit, and 
who does not have to commission an architect to draw 
special plans and specifications for the building. This, 
however, is not all that the awards of the judges 
prove. The judges were not only able to give the 
prize of £100 offered by the County Gentleman and 
Land and Water—the newspaper which originated 
the Exhibition—to a cottage (No. 14, Messrs. Green 
Brothers and Mr. P. Houfton) which, after careful 
investigation, they had satisfied themselves was actually 
produced at an expenditure of not more than £150. 
They were also able to award a prize for the cheapest 
cottage in the Exhibition to a building perfectly fit 
for human habitation, and by no means of the shanty 
order either in appearance or construction, which they 
had satisfied themselves had cost only £120 to erect. 
The latter cottage is not, of course, as roomy as 
the £150 cottage; but it is a cottage healthy and 
convenient, and one in which no self-respecting man and 
woman need in the least object to live and bring up 
a family. In addition, the judges were able to award 
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second and third prizes for excellent cottages in the £150 
category,—cottages, again, which they were satisfied had 
been built for that sum. The cottage which obtained the 
second prize was built by Messrs. Bennett and Bidwell, and 
that which won the third prize by Messrs. Potter and Co. 
We cannot, unfortunately, find space to record here all 
the awards, which are set forth in full in the supple- 
ment to last week’s issue of the County Gentleman and 
Land and Water. [Weare informed that photographs of 
many of the winning cottages are published in to-day’s 
issue of that journal.] We must, however, mention the 
excellent cottage exhibited by Mr. A. Randall Wells, which, 
though its cost was more than £150, was awarded the prize 
of £100 offered for the best detached cottage, containing not 
more than six rooms and including scullery, erected at a 
cost not exceeding £35 per room. The cost of construc- 
tion in this cottage per foot cube was extraordinarily 
low, and its total cost only came out above the £150 limit 
because the rooms were exceptionally large,—unnecessarily 
so, many people will think, for an agricultural labourer’s 
family. 

The importance of what has been accomplished by the 
Exhibition can only be fully realised by those who were 
conversant with the general opinion of landlords, estate 
agents, and architects in regard to the cost of cottage- 
building before the Exhibition was started, and before the 
judges had proved by their investigations that the cottages 
to which they awarded prizes had actually been built for 
the sums named. We venture to say that almost any 
landlord, or estate agent, or architect who had been asked 
this time last year to say whether it would be possible to 
build a labourer’s cottage of pleasant appearance, and 
fit for a man and his wife to live in and bring up a family 
in decent comfort, for £150, would have replied with 
regret that the thing could not possibly be done. ‘Ihe most 
philanthropic of cottage-building landlords were in the 
habit of calculating that the very lowest price at which 
a good single cottage could be erected was from £200 
to £250, or for a pair of cottages £400. It is indeed safe 
to say that, as a general rule, landlords seldom manage 
to build under these prices, and very often exceed 
them. To have shown, therefore, that if great care in 
planning and choosing cheap materials, and in cutting 
down expenses in every particular, is employed, a 
cottage can be built for £150, or even £120, is no 
small thing. Translated into action, it means that a 
landlord can meet the demand for more houses in the 
country, we do not say at a profit, but at any rate without 
incurring any very great loss. In the purely agricultural 
districts the labourers cannot afford to pay more than £5 
a year for a cottage and a garden. But when the landlord 
is able to give the land free, and has a water-supply in his, 
village, he will not be actually out of pocket if he lets a 
£150 cottage for that sum,—that is, he will get about 
23 per cent. on his money, allowing a small margin out of 
which to meet rates, insurance, and repairs. Itis nota 
tempting investment, we admit, but not quite so hopeless 
an outlook as spending £250 on the actual construction of 
the cottage and getting the:con a gross return of only £5. 
Indeed, if a landlord adopted the design and system of 
construction employed in Mr. A. H. Clough’s £120 prize 
cottage, and built three of them together at a cost of say 
£340, he might make a 3} per cent. investment for his 
money, and at the same time increase the Jetting value 
of his farms by procuring a better supply of agricultural 
labour. 

The greatest thing accomplished by the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition is no doubt the visible, tangible proof that 
£150 or £120 cottages have actually been erected which 
are substantial enough to satisfy the very able body of 
experts who acted as judges. A secondary, but hardly 
less important, result of the Exhibition is to be found in 
the blow which it has undoubtedly given to the restrictive 
by-laws which at present impede rural housing in so large 
a part of the country. The visitor to Letchworth sees 
gathered round the railway station a pleasant red- 
roofed village, and scattered on the hills near by, 
singly or in groups, outlying cottages numbering in 
all a hundred homes. It is not too much to say 
that this community of buildings could not have been 
called into existence if the Hitchin District Council had 
adopted a system of restrictive by-laws. Fortunately, the 
Hitchin Council makes no restrictions as to building 
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material, and merely insists on proper sanitary conditions 
We will not state positively that under the restrictive by. 
laws £150 or £120 cottages ‘could not have: been con: 
structed, but their construction would certainly have been 
far more difficult. Yet we believe that we are right in 
saying that the experienced architects, land agents, and 
persons, like Miss Octavia Hill, especially conversant 
with the needs of the working classes who. judged 
the cottages did not find that. the absence of restrictive 
by-laws had in any: way encouraged the erection of 
insanitary cottages. The Cheap Cottages Exhibition 
has, in other words, called into existence a village at 
Letchworth which, though unprotected or uncontrolled by 
restrictive by-laws, is as fit and proper for human habita- 
tion as any village in the country. It is greatly to be 
hoped, when next Session the Bill promoted by the 
Building By-laws Reform Association comes again before 
Parliament, that those who have any doubts as to its 
usefulness will visit Letchworth, and see what is the result 
of building without restrictive by-laws. There they will 
find many cottages which they must admit are perfectly 
habitable, but which could not-have been put up if the local 
authority had adopted restrictive by-laws. The builder 
of one cottage, indeed, confesses that there is only a single 
thing in his cottage—a perfectly sound and healthy home 
for a working man—which does not violate some one or 
other of the restrictive by-laws. That single thing is the 
chimney. 

A curious fact in regard to the Exhibition may be 
noted. It is that no very startling improvement or 
development in construction has been exhibited. It is 
true that several good cottages were built of various patent 
materials, such as cement blocks, cement slabs, uralite 
and asbestos slabs, reinforced concrete, and so forth, yet, 
strangely enough, there does not seem to have been any 
saving of cost in using these interesting devices. In many 
cases, indeed, the price did not work out: so low as the 
old-fashioned brick, or brick and rough-cast, or the revived 
hollow brick wall. The judges in the report to which 
we have referred regret this fact, and attribute it 
largely to the circumstance that Letchworth proved to 
be a place where ordinary building materials could be 
obtained very cheaply. Cheap bricks could be got in 
the neighbourhood, and also cement. Good sand and 
gravel were to be had on the estate for the digging, and the 
site was near ports where timber could be obtained on 
advantageous terms. It may turn out, therefore, that 
though the patent materials were handicapped in the com- 
petition at Letchworth, in other parts of the country they 
will prove to ‘have an advantage in the matter of price, 
and thus the ingenuity of their inventors may have its 
reward. We may also in this context express surprise 
that the ordinary weather-board cottages did not show 
cheaper results. There were several excellent and not dear 
weather-board, cottages at the Exhibition, but they did. 
not prove capable of beating the brick and rough-cast 
constructions. 

Before we leave the subject of the Cheap Cottages 
Exbibition we should like to thank those of our readers 
who generously supported the Exhibition by their sub- 
scriptions, and who have shown so much interest in the 
idea from the beginning. We feel sure that they will 
be satisfied by the general result achieved, even though 
they may be critical, and rightly critical, in regard to 
details. They will doubtless be interested to hear the 
decision that has been arrived at by the Committee as 
to the appropriation of any surplus funds which remain 
over from the Exhibition. It is hoped that such 
surplus will amount to something over £150, and it is 
intended to use this sum in commissioning the winner of 
the first prize—that is, the County Gentleman and Land 
and Water prize for the best £150 cottage—to repeat for 
the Committee his cottage, improved by a series of valuable 
suggestions made by the judges in their report. ‘The 
cottage thus constructed will be what may be rightly 
termed a model £150 cottage, since it will be the outcome 
of the combined thought. and experience, not merely of 
the builders and architect who won the first prize, but 
of the judges, whose view ranged over the whole 
Exhibition. The cottage when built will be used as a 
small museum in which to store and exhibit the plans, 
not only of the other prize-winning cottages, but of 
the prize designs. It will also contain examples of the 
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materials and accessories to which diplomas were awarded. 
Finally, it will contain for reference purposes tle records 
of the Exhibition. The cottage will thus be a permanent 
museum which can be visited by any person desiring to 
build'a cheap cottage. The Garden City Company, to 
whose generous help and support the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition owes so much already, have kindly agreed to 
give a site for the museum cottage free of charge, and to 
provide for its maintenance and upkeep. Let us trust 
that the museum will be an incentive to cottage-building 
throughout the country for many years to come. The 
attention paid to the Exhibition is certainly of good public 
augury. Though no one is likely to have gone to the 
Cheap Cottages Exhibition merely for amusement—there 
are no merry-go-rounds, water-chutes, or other popular 
attractions on the ground—considerably over twenty 
thousand people have already inspected it, and some fifteen 
thousand copies of the catalogue (“The Book of the 
Cheap Cottages Exhibition,” price 1s., published by the 
County Gentleman and Land and Water) have already been 
sold, No better proof could be'given of the interest excited 
throughout the country by the Exhibition. 








THE BLIND POOR. 

BOUT one per thousand of the population of Great 
Britain is blind. The proportion is small, the 
aggregate number very large. There are as many blind 
people in these islands as there are seeing people in Cam- 
bridge. Most of these are poor, and a great number either 
live in or have passed through some institution founded for 
their special benefit. Perhaps this fact may to .some 
extent account for what experts tell us is the dominant 
characteristic of the blind poor,—corporate feeling. “ At the 
back of the blind man’s mind lies a perpetual sense of oppo- 
sition to the men who see.” This was the verdict pronounced 
afew days ago to the present writer by the Principal of the 
largest Blind School in England, who is also “ Government 
expert.” (The word “school” is slightly misleading. All the 
pupils in the institution of which we are speaking are over 
sixteen, They are young blind men and women who are 
learning a trade.) The blind of this class combine, as it were, 
by instinct, and seem to be by instinct secretive towards the 
normal world. This peculiarity makes all discipline in blind 
schools, blind factories, and blind asylums of every description 
somewhat difficult to maintain, and tact is an absolutely neces- 
sary quality to all whoessay to govern them. “ Anything which 
happens in this institution, any new course of conduct on the 
part of the authorities which is approved or disapproved by the 
pupils, is known by the blind all over England in an incredibly 
short space of time,” said the Principal. There is something 
terribly pathetic in this great army, “with wisdom at one 
entrance quite shut out,” standing sightless in an attitude of 
self-defence against a world which pities them so heartily 
and wishes them well with such practical fervour. Yet, if we 
think of it, it is not unnatural. . The first thought of a person 
who cannot see is to take care of himself, to avoid painful 
collision. Every careless passer-by is a source of danger. 
Every possible obstacle in his path, every article which 
ministers to his convenience, every table and chair, the fire 
which warms him, the very walls which shelter him, must 
seem at times to contain a threat. He may be hurt, or may 
hurt himself, at every turn. His solitude is terrible, yet he 
has no sense of privacy. He is never sure that he is not being 
watched, but the silent sympathy which the seeing recognise 
in their fellows he must go without. Half the danger-signals 
of anger, disagreement, or loss of attention are unrecognisable 
by him. He knows only those which appeal to the ear. Sight 
is not only physically, but mentally and morally, an immense 


protection. We decide whether or no to confide in a stranger 
chiefly by his looks. The blind man must reserve his 
judgment. In the nature of things, he can know so little 


about others, while they can know so much about him. It is 
inevitable that he should be somewhat suspicious and jealous 
of what little independence he can keep. Naturally, too, his 
heart goes out towards those in like affliction with himself, 
with whom alone he stands upon an equality. After all, what 
a@ much more serious division the want of a sense makes 
among men than those divisions which are conventionally 
accounted so great. 





- The popular belief about blindness is that though it is the 
greatest of physical afflictions, it brings with it the greatest 
compensation. Experience seems to show that this belief is, 
at least in part, true. The blind do not appear to be upon the 
whole at all unhappy. The general level of cheerfulness in 
the Leatherhead Blind School is exceedingly high, and we 
are assured that the institution is typical. The mental 
powers of the pupils are not impaired (putting aside 
cases where eye trouble is merely a symptom of brain 
mischief), Their memories are astonishingly good, and 
their capacity for reflection greater than that of their 
brothers and sisters, the mind being, as it were, driven in 
upon itself. They appear also to get far more pleasure from 
talk and from discussion than does the class from which 
they spring. This is not surprising. Apart from the use- 
fulness of sight, and apart from the higher pleasures it 
may bring, the loss of the perpetual entertainment which the 
ordinary man gets through his eyes must leave a sickening 
dulness. The thousand little incidents of the street which 
create a sense of wonder, surprise, or amusement so momentary 
that we do not recollect them as individual incidents at all, 
the mere sight of many faces, the changes of light and 
shadow between morning and evening, are a perpetual 
distraction. The only thing which could, one imagines, in 
any way make up for this loss would be the pleasure of 
conversation, and we can well believe that one of the most 
striking differences between the intelligent blind poor and 
their normal relations is the great superiority of the blind 
man’s vocabulary. They have less than other people to 
gossip about, and if they can read, or have a chance of 
hearing reading, their talk, we are assured, tends to bécome 
very bookish, A great many standard books are now 
printed in Braille type for the blind. About thirty-two new 
volumes pass every six weeks through the school. But apart 
from private reading, the reading aloud of novels and news- 
papers forms part of the daily curriculum, and the debating 
society which has resulted from these readings has proved to 
be an immense source of distraction and contentment. Again, 
the blind take an almost unaccountable pleasure in mechanical 
achievements, and are delighted with the work of their hands, 
Probably the evading of what one would imagine to be the 
necessary consequence of a great defect gives some joy which 
those who have all their faculties can hardly perceive. Every 
step on the road to seif-reliance lightens their hearts. The 
training which enables them to take proper care of their 
persons, to lace up their own boots, and to walk about, to a 
small extent, without guidance gives them courage for life, 
Self-supporting in the strict sense of the word very few 
of them ever become; but the great majority of men after 


about six years’ training are able to make a living wage at 


the various blind factories all over the country, none of 
which could exist quite unsubsidised by charity. Some 
years ago a far smaller proportion were able thus to make 
a livelihood, and the general level of industry and capacity 
was consequently lower, the spur of hope being absent. 

The women—who are far less in number than the men, 
owing to the fact that blindness is largely the result of 
accident—show less capacity both for mental and mechanical 
work and for all forms of mental enjoyment. The reason 
of this, we were assured, is that they have far less hope 
of ever becoming self-supporting, and are consequently more 
depressed. For the most part they have, after their course of 
tfaining, to return to their homes, where, though an acquired 
occupation may bring in a little money, they must again 
be to a great extent a burden upon people already poor. A 
very small proportion make by music or basket or brush 
work enough to maintain themselves. The hope of being 
able to lead a more or less independent life is small among 
the majority. Their best hope, they think, lies in marriage, 
and a somewhat sordid desire to get any kind of home of 
their own is apt to fill their thoughts to the exclusion of other 
things. At first sight this consummation appears lamentably 
improbable; but as a matter of fact many blind women do 
marry blind men, who have naturally not much choice among 
the seeing. If both can work at a trade, their chances of a 
comfortable income are not small. 

We have dwelt upon this strange sense of solidarity among 
the blind. It has its unfortunate side, but we must remember 
that it has its good side as well, and results in a wonderful 
amount of mutual kindness. In walking through a workshop 
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alive with the hum of cheerful talk the present writer per- 
ceived a silent worker who is deaf as well as blind. All com- 
munication with the outside world must be made upon his 
hands. He gives his hand to the speaker, who forms letters 
upon it in accordance with the deaf and dumb alphabet. 
How even this miserable substitute for human intercourse has 
been conveyed to him one is at a loss to imagine; but he 
certainly understands what is said by the initiated, and that 
very quickly, answering each sentence promptly and intelli- 
gently. One dare hardly think about so fearful an affliction; 
yet the man neither spoke sadly nor looked unhappy. The 
awfulness of his position is mitigated by the possession of a 
friend, the last mitigation we could have imagined possible. 
A fellow-pupil—a lad of his own age—has taken a great liking 
tohim. He talks very easily on his hands—or rather one of 
his own and one of the deaf man’s—tells him all the little 
news of the place, and interprets to him all the reading aloud. 
“T find he knows even the subjects of my sermons,” said the 
Principal with a kindly smile. This little community is 
thoroughly friendly. Blind men hurrying down the passages 
or crossing the workshops knock against one another and 
apologise with the utmost good temper. The other day a 
blind workman carrying various utensils was seen to come 
into violent collision with another blind man coming round a 
corner. “Sorry!” said the first. ‘“ What a thing it is to be 
near-sighted !” ejaculated the second, groping for his tools. 
The joke itself is feeble enough, but to what good temper and 
strong courage does it not witness. 





THE “TONELESSNESS” OF ENGLISHMEN. 
AST week a correspondent of the Spectator, Mr. P. A. 
Vaile, wrote a letter with the object of pointing out 
what he termed the “tonelessness” of Englishmen. Mr. 
Vaile lives in New Zealand, and during his visits to England 
he has been strongly impressed with what appear to him to 
be the chief characteristics of Englishmen,—‘a marked want 
of originality, an absence of initiative effort, a surprising lack 
of interest in the affairs of the nation, the inability to sustain 
a conversation on subjects of general interest, an unwholesome 
worship of sport, an increasing desire for luxury and ease and 
a corresponding distaste for physical effort, and, by no means 
the least important, the everlasting dread of being in ‘bad 
form.” The quality of virility, he thinks, 1s conspicuously 
lacking in Englishmen, and especially in young Englishmen. 
“It is really painful to listen to, or perhaps I should say 
watch, parties of young fellows at dinner. They do not seem 
to know how to speak in many cases. Their lack of general 
knowledge, of travel, and of that culture which travel brings 
to intelligent persons is very marked.” All that they can 
talk about, it seems, is cricket and football; everything to 
them is “such a beas’ly bore, don’t you know, old chap!” that 
they have forgotten how to be merry; “ besides, to laugh! is 
it ‘good form’?” And so on; Mr, Vaile draws what is 
indeed an extremely melancholy picture. 

Possibly some Englishmen might find a little difficulty at 
first in deciding what is meant when they are described as 
“toneless.” For that reason we imagine that the average 
Englishman would not be likely to be either angry or 
surprised at most of Mr. Vaile’s letter. He knows that he is 
not very quickly understood, except by Englishmen; he is 
accustomed to being told that he is “stand-offish” and 
reserved; he knows that because he is naturally rather silent 
in the presence of strangers, his silence is often misconstrued, 
but he does not see how he can better matters by talking ; 
lastly, he hates above all things in the world to be asked 
questions. When, therefore, he is told that he lacks 
“initiative effort,” he is quite likely to remark to himself 
that what his interlocutor calls lack of initiative he, for his 
part, regards as pushfulness or self-advertisement, and con- 
sequently distasteful. When he is accused of being unable 
to sustain a conversation on subjects of general interest, he 
possibly reflects that quite distinguished Englishmen of 
letters have been written down as dullards before now, 
because they have been unable to give to an “ interviewer ” 
in a few clear-cut phrases their opinion of the plays of 
Shakespeare. When, again, he is informed that he is 
addicted to an unwholesome worship of sport, he is not 
resentful, partly because there is a petitio principii in the 
accusation, and partly because the charge does not seem to 








him serious, or dangerous, when coming from a nation which 
is also sport-loving. As to.“ bad form,” he would probably 
regard it as “ bad form” to reveal the inner springs of his being 
to a stranger; but if he could explain what he meant by “ bad 
form” generally, he would perhaps define it as behaviour which 
in any way shocked, disturbed, or even slightly inconvenienced a 
neighbour. He would not understand the satisfaction in living 
in a community where, “ within very wide limits, we do what 
we like, not regulating our conduct always by the painful 
thought of what some one else will think of us.” He might, 
indeed, decide that the better part to play, in a crowded 
island at all events, was to ask himself whether to do what he 
liked, careless of others, was necessarily the right thing, 
“Tf to have it decreed by custom that I must think of others 
before myself,” he might reflect, “is to be called ‘ toneless,’ 
then, there being no room in England for everybody to 
break the rule, ‘toneless’ I shall have to remain.” So far, 
he would submit to be thought “ toneless” without protest, 
very likely without exasperation. He would be silent, 
indeed, until he came to the last accusation of all,—“ lack 
of virility.” At that point he may be imagined suddenly 
furious, but recovering his temper to retreat into the deepest 
of all silences. 

“Toneless,” therefore, because of that silence, he remains ; 
though, if he cared to put before his interlocutor one or two 
aspects of the silence into which he is driven, he might find 
himself able to ask some questions rather difficult to answer, 
In the first place, he would be confronted with the fact that 
if Englishmen appear to him to be dull, lacking what he 
terms “alert mentality,” and so on, they do not appear in 
that light to other Englishmen. Of course, by very dull 
people indeed other dull persons are not suspected of dulness, 
and the critical oversea Briton might retort that we do not 
know what bores we are simply because we are bores. Still, 
does that sum up everything that is to be said? Would any- 
body who has had any experience of English University 
life, for instance, admit the truth of Mr. Vaile’s picture of 
young Englishmen? “They do not seem to know how to 
speak in many cases...... If you get them away from 
cricket or football they are stranded at once.” We do not 
know that debates at the Union reveal actually the best 
intellect of the Universities, but even an uninteresting night 
at a College Debating Society might convince the “intelligent 
observer” that other subjects besides cricket and football 
were thought about and talked about at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Vaile, again, in his letter makes it a strong 
point that even our games are deteriorating for want of 
“mentality.” The “advanced method” of the Colonials, he 
writes, resulted in the defeat of all the English champions at 
the last international lawn-tennis tournament. Now, it would 
be remarkable if Englishmen were never beaten in any year by 
Americans or Australians, even at so relatively unimportant 
a game as lawn-tennis. But the most remarkable thing of 
all, in this particular case, is that Mr. Vaile is wrong in his 
facts. The Englishmen won. The American pair beat the 
Australians, and were in turn beaten by the “back number” 
methods of the Englishmen. However, perhaps we ought not 
to insist too much on the record of asingle game. If Mr. 
Vaile’s contention were correct, you would expect to find 
“mentality” coming to the front in other games and sports. 
Americans, for instance, take immense pains over their 
rowing, but they have not yet succeeded in sending an eight 
to Henley able to win the Grand Challenge Cup, even though 
their methods of rowing are undoubtedly “ advanced,”’— 
as we think, advanced in the wrong direction. As Carlyle 
wrote of Johnson, “the essence of originality is not that 
it be new; Johnson believed altogether in the old; he 
found the old opinions credible for him, fit for him; and 
in a right heroic manner lived under them.” It is, after 
all, conceivable that nobody will ever discover a method by 
which eight men can row a faster race than by the methods 
which we believe in to-day. Just in the same way with 
another game in which Mr. Vaile thinks that English interest 
is waning. “In cricket,” he writes, “the heavy pall is 
settling down.” We cannotentirely disagree, but for a reason 
which is totally different from Mr. Vaile’s. Interest in 
English first-class county cricket no doubt is declining, but 
that is precisely because there is too much “ mentality” 
about it altogether. It is played too seriously. It is a pro- 
fession,a business. It is not played, or let us say it is seldom 
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played, as 80 fine a game ought to be,—that is, as a game, 
“Mentality ” has dulled it into a means of making money. 

We believe, however, that the best answer of all to Mr. 
YVaile’s contentions, and to those who, like him, are dis- 
appointed to find Englishmen apparently inert and heedless, 
is to be found in the evidence of writers like Mr. J. H. M. 
Abbott. In the second essay of his series, “How it Strikes 
an Australian,’ Mr. Abbott described himself as having 
received at first the same impressions as Mr. Vaile of the 
English, but as having afterwards changed his opinion. The 
truth, no doubt, lies somewhere in the combination of two 
great facts which the Englishman’s critics must always bear 
in mind if they want to understand him. In the first place, 
the Englishman has a natural distrust and dislike of what is 
new. In the second place, Englishmen have been the great 
pioneers in the work of the world. The two truths are not 
incompatible, as history shows, but it is the second truth that 
the critics are sometimes apt to forget. We can imagine the 
admirable Mr. Pinkerton, for instance, or any other alert 
mind desiring “to make things hum,” disconcerted by the 
solid genius of Dr. Johnson; but then Johnson made the 
lexicon. No traveller is less tolerant of other nations’ customs, 
or more convinced that what is his own is best, than the 
Englishman ; but then the greatest colonies in the world are 
British. And dominating those two facts, that he dislikes 
what is new, but that what is new and lasting is commonly 
his doing, another difficulty about the Englishman is that, as 
often as not, on subjects which interest him and move him 
most he will not talk at all. And as nobody can be expected 
to understand that he is interested unless he says so, clearly 
he will be likely to be misconstrued. Asked for an explana- 
tion, he will do his best to give it; but he will not suspect 
himself of lacking virility because he does not bellow so that 
the rest may hear his manly voice; nor, surely, would his 
critics like him any the better if he tried that way of being 
convincing. In that respect he must be content to remain 
“toneless.” 





GOSSAMER. 
F earthly things, the least earthly of all are the films 
and threads of gossamer which float in the still days 
of St. Luke’s Summer. Mediaeval legend saw in them the 
remnants of the shroud in which the Virgin Mary ascended 
from earth to heaven, and later fancy the material from which 
fairies spun their garments, or which they used to harness 
to the cars their winged steeds of the insect world, when 
« Four nimble gnats the horses were, 
The harnesses of gossamere.” 
But, indeed, the gossamer garments often needed no spinning 
at all, for the gentlest currents of the air ply together the warp 
and woof of the invisible gossamer threads, and in the course 
of a still autumn day send them down to earth, soft, shining, 
‘imponderable, in ready-made sheets of white film, fit to spread 
on Titania’s couch or to cover a fairy pillow. 

The still autumn hours, of which we enjoyed many last 
week, are often known as “ gossamer weather.” ‘They are the 
days of perfect rest after the fulfilment of the year, the 
ripening of all its fruits, the maturity of all its young broods 
of birds and beasts and fishes. The halcyon days of spring 
were calm enough to have engendered the pretty story that 
the kingfisher’s nest could float unbroken on the waters of the 
Grecian seas. But far greater is the real calm and tranquillity 
of the clear and sunlit skies in which these almost imper- 
ceptible threads of insect silk and their tiny spinners can float 
upwards thousands of feet to the serene and cloudless levels 
of the autumn skies. 

Gossamers are to man something such as disembodied 
spirits must be to dwellers in the skies, as pictured by those 
who wrote on the colour and shape of souls. They never saw 
men on earth, but only their souls in heaven. We never see 
gossamers in the skies, but only when lying on the earth or 
sinking thither, like the cast-off garments of invisible beings 
that had ascended and thrown away what they no longer 
needed in the environment of another world than ours. Even 
now we do not know what the makers of the gossamer are 
doing, or where they are, when their threads float down to 
earth again, They may be lying invisible in the grass 
at our feet, or they may be floating in the air, looking 
down at the misty veil that lies between them and all 
terrestrial life, 





What we see of the gossamer is so beautifully described by 
Gilbert White that if it were the only passage surviving 
among his writings, it would be evidence of his incomparable 
powers of sight and expression. It says almost the last word 
as to the appearance of the webs at this time of the year 
He wrote of the close of the third week of this month :— 

“On September the 21st, 1741, being then on a visit, and intent 

on field diversions, I rose before daybreak. When I came into 
the enclosures I found the stubbles and clover grounds matted 
all over with a thick coat of cobwebs, in the meshes of which a 
copious and heavy dew hung so plentifully that the whole face of 
the country scemed, as it were, covered over with two or three 
setting nets, drawn the one over the other. When the dogs 
attempted to hunt, their eyes were so blinded and hoodwinked 
that they could not proceed, but were obliged to lie down and 
scrape the encumbrances from their face with their forefeet, so 
that, finding my sport interrupted, I returned home musing in 
my mind on the oddness of the occurrence. As the morning 
advanced, the sun became bright and warm, and the day turned 
out one of those most lovely ones which no season but the 
autumn produces; cloudless, calm, serene, and worthy of the 
south of France itself. About nine an appearance very unusual 
began to attract our attention, a shower of cobwebs, falling from 
the very elevated regions, and continuing, without any interrup- 
tion, until the close of the day. These webs were not single filmy 
threads, floating in the air in all directions, but perfect flakes or 
rags; some-were an inch broad, and five or six feet long, which 
fell with a degree of velocity which showed that they were con- 
siderably heavier than the atmosphere. On every side as the 
observer turned his eyes might he behold a continual succession of 
fresh flakes falling into his sight, and twinkling like stars as they 
turned their sides to the sun.” 
White goes on to note that the shower extended over a 
great extent of country, as he subsequently learnt, while the 
“anticyclonic” nature of the weather, as we should now call 
it, was all in favour of such an extension of the same still air; 
and he then gives his own ideas as to the way in which the 
webs were made, transported aloft, and caused to descend. 
He dismisses the strange and superstitious notions formerly 
current about them, and says that there is no doubt that they 
are the real production of small spiders, which swarm in the 
fields in fine weather in autumn, and have a power of shooting 
out webs from their tails, so as to render themselves buoyant 
and lighter than air, “though why these apterous insects 
should that day take such a wonderful aerial excursion, and 
why their webs should at once become so gross and material 
as to be considerably more weighty than air, and to descend 
with precipitation, is a matter beyond my skill.” 

There is still much to be learnt about the aeronautics of 
these little spinners. But Gilbert White’s view as to the 
way in which they make to themselves wings, or floating 
and ascending ropes and hammocks, seems to have been 
right, according to what others have seen when watching the 
living spiders before beginning their ascent. What has been 
added to general knowledge is a fact which accounts for the 
sudden, astonishing, incalculable numbers of the creatures 
that simultaneously ascend into enormous tracts of air on 
the fine days in autumn. “Ballooning” appears to be the 
regular amusement, not of one or two particular spiders 
called “ gossamer spiders,” but of the innumerable young of 
many kinds of web-making species. Most of our young 
spiders are hatched in the autumn, and though they vary 
much in fertility, some laying only fifty, and others as many 
as two thousand eggs, the average is high. As soon as 
the young spider is out of the egg it is able to spin, 
and it also has an innate knowledge of how to use 
the thread to the best advantage. Young spiders seem 
aware that while very small they can use floating threads 
as aerial sails far better than when they have grown older 
and heavier, and very sensibly they use this power, as 
it would seem, purely as a means of enjoyment. Older 
spiders will spin a long thread and keep lowering them- 
selves from a beam or branch with the set purpose of being 
blown across a space they wish to cross, elongating the thread 
just as any one might lengthen the wire of a pendulum in 
order to increase the swing at the bottom. But the young 
spider throws out its threads and lets itself be carried 
away and upwards for the fun of the thing. It is certainly 
not in search of prey, for that would be found nearer the 
ground. They have been seen to stand on tiptoe, with 
upturned abdomen, and to go on spinning threads and 
allowing them to float on the wind till the sail so set carried 
them off on their aerial voyage, to sport in the currents and 
vapours of the upper regions of the sky. The formation 
and descent of the films, of which Gilbert White saw a very 
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unusual example, but one which is in part to be seen on 
several days every autumn, is probably due to the en- 
tangling and drifting of innumerable separate films. 
These as they float ascend and descend, become first netted 
together, and often later are turned and twisted gently 
in various ways till they form a little ball of gossamer 
silk, Every one knows how readily air parts with its 
water in the condition of vapour, and deposits it upon 
spiders’ webs in the form of drops of dew, upon the ground, 
and upon posts, trees, and palings. It seems natural that 
the webs or threads when floating in the air should also gain 
weight from condensing vapour, and so descend as Gilbert 
White saw them. The matting of the earth as the air cools 
towards sunset is often a wonderful sight. In the Thames 
Valley meadows the threads lie in such sheets that they 
sometimes reflect the rays of the setting sun as if from 
lakes of water. In these fallen threads it is difficult to 
find an insect entangled; yet the finest webs of the 
geometrical spiders which abound at the same season are 
often quite encumbered with the bodies of minute gnats 
and flies. 





HOW IT STRIKES AN AUSTRALIAN. 
VII.—OXFORD: GREY AND GREEN. 


HEREVER one goes, and whatever landscape or 
seascape one sees, there always remains in the 
mind (at least that is how it seems to the writer) some colour 
impression of any particular place or scene. Details may be 
clear and sharply cut or they may be dull, but always the 
background has a certain characteristic tone of its own— 
some combination of two or three simple colours lithographed 
on the brain—that is always of the mental picture which re- 
collection frames. Thus, London is drab; the Mediterranean 
is wholly blue; the Red Sea littoral is a combination of grey, 
yellow, and red—the look of its barren shores; South Africa 
is yellow plains and purple kopjes; the Solomon Islands are 
green mountains, opal waters, and white beaches; Australian 
plains in drought time are grey and blue—the colours of 
earth and sky. As one recalls each picture, the objects in 
the foreground and the middle distance and the background 
define themselves more or less realistically; but always the 
predominating tones make the scene familiar. Each one is, 
so to speak, catalogued and classified by its essential colours. 
Consider a familiar stretch of water,—the Thames between 
Greenwich and Westminster. If you close your eyes and 
think of it, is not dull yellow the first recollection of it that 
comes across your mind ? 

Think of Oxford, if you have been there even for ever so 
short atime. Does not the old city shape itself out of a 
greyness and a greenness that are its background of charm,— 
the grey of its ancient walls, and the green of its beautiful 
trees, and gardens, and walks, and fields? Afterwards come 
the winding streets, the window-gurdens in the quads, the 
towers and spires, the halls and the chapels, the young fresh 
faces, the placid waterways. But always and for ever they 
stand out from amidst a lovely setting of grey and of green. 
And always the grey seems to symbolise great age, and the 
wisdom of the centuries; and the green the eternal freshness 
and beauty of the springtime of life, and the promise of years 
to come. 

“The world, surely, has not another place like Oxford; it 
is a despair to see such a place and ever to leave it, for it 
would take a lifetime, and more than one, to comprehend and 
enjoy it satisfactorily,” * wrote a man whom all who have 
ever known the place must write down a wise man, even if he 
had no other claim to be one. It is indeed “a despair” to 
see Oxford and to fail to realise its meaning, as almost in- 
evitably must those who run to it hastily for a day and come 
away again. Ten hours might do for a dockyard, an arsenal, 
or a manufacturing centre; but ten years would hardly teach 
a newcomer that which is to be learned from the stones of 
Oxford. Ina day he is only just able to realise how little he 
realises of it. It is borne in upon him with startling force 
that he possesses no “ yesterday,” that he has nothing behind 
him with which to compare what is to come before, that he 
has dropped suddenly into a world where he must wander in 
ignorance. The books that he may have read do not matter, 
the ideas that he may have formed do not count,—it is not 
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quite like anything he has seen, or read of, or imagined in all 
his life before. It may be to people from older lands, They 
may have seen and known other old-world paradises,—if 
there be any other quite like this, But to us who find an old 
Georgian, verandahless house a quaint survival of bygone 
days; who ride past the grey posts of broken-down stock. 
yards, idly wondering what kind of prehistoric people 
branded cattle in them; who have marked Captain Cook's 
landing-place at Botany Bay as a monument to the dawn of 
our civilisation, Oxford is a little unreal. We know, how. 
ever, that it is ourselves who have eyes and see not. They 
are not in focus, somehow. They cannot serve us as we are 
accustomed to expect of them. It is our own fault,—and not 
altogether our fault. 

For remember this. We are new. Everything to us lieg 
in the future. We honour and respect the memory of our 
pioneers—the brave men and women who faced harder 
troubles than battle in the “blazing” of the tracks which 
opened up our lands for us; who lived lives of hardship and 
solitude such as no Englishman who has not been out of 
England can understand—and at home their fine deeds make 
our history. In 1813—ages and ages ago: time moves go 
swiftly in new countries—Wentworth and Lawson won a way 
for us across the Blue Mountains, and led the way to our rich 
Western lands. That is one of our “ dates,” and to us at 
home it is as far back in the past as the signing of Magna 
Charta is here, The ‘Victory’ still floats at Portsmouth, 
and Nelson’s clothing may be seen in Whitehall; but 1805 to 
us is almost at the beginning of the world. Thirty years ago 
in Australia is a very long time back; in England it is the 
day before yesterday. What we take to be ancient and 
historic would here be garishly new. And so, in Australian 
eyes, Oxford is unreadable. One may only look and admire, 
and come away a little pleased at having at most been touched 
by a sense of its age, and beauty, and grandeur. For the 
rest, we must take it on trust. It would be an impertinence 
to pretend to any adequate realisation. But, having been 
there, it is at any rate possible properly to appreciate the 
pride of the Oxford man in the mere fact that he is an Oxford 
man. Nay, further, it is even possible to understand the 
bumptiousness of the Oxford prig,—almost, indeed, to sym- 
pathise with it. He has something to be a prig about. 

It may even be confessed that one goes to see Oxford in 
just the suspicion of a hostile spirit. Many times, in many 
parts of the world, one has met with the Oxford man who 
seemed to be inordinately proud of the fact that he was such. 
A few times, to one’s sorrow, one has come in contact with 
the wholly-to-be-regretted being alluded to above as the 
Oxford prig. And, as has been said, until one has oneself 
gained some inkling of the justification which both man and 
beast have for their pride and their priggishness, both are a 
little resented. 

There is a story of a certain eminent and genial sheep- 
breeder in New South Wales who was so earnestly convinced 
of the superlative excellence of his stud flock, and the 
immense superiority of his hundred thousand acres to any 
other hundred thousand acres of land anywhere, that on all 
possible and impossible occasions he sounded their praises to 
such victims as would hearken. Travelling once on an inter- 
State steamer, he met a mild tourist, who for three weary 
days was perforce compelled to listen to the praises of the 
Boastful Downs Run and the Boastful Downs sheep, until in 
his extremity. he quietly remarked: “ But, tell me, Mr. Golden- 
Fleece, is Boastful Downs in New South Wales, or is New 
South Wales in Boastful Downs?” One has almost been 
tempted at times to wonder whether Oxford was in England, 
or England in Oxford. 

Perhaps we are always too ready to scoff at what we hear 
praised too freely,—it is the characteristic irreverence which 
we have been assured Australians possess to a degree. The 
Universities of Sydney and Melbourne, we might remind 
ourselves, have higher “pass” standards for a degree than 
Oxford. One can get to know just as much at either of 
them as in the ancient, out-of-date knowledge-shop up the 
Thames Valley. We might comfort ourselves with the re- 
flection that Oxford is not “the only pebble on the beach.” 
But go and see it, ye scoffers, and assuredly it will seem 
plain and clear that that is just: about what Oxford is,—“ the 
only pebble on the beach.” At any rate, once having been 
there, there remains no resentment, no spirit of hostility, no 
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rebellious determination not to take for granted another of 
the institutions which the English seem to regard as being 
above criticism. There remains nothing but admiration, 
wonder, affection, and a little envy. All latent hostility has 
ebbed away. All desire to adopt the nil admirari standpoint 
has gone. Oxford will have brought about your surrender to 
the charm of the old and the beautiful if nothing else in 
England has ever done so. 

It is so old, so quiet, so beautiful. The grey walls of 
college and hall, chapel and cloister, take you back into a 
splendid past. The wonderful lawns, the clinging vines that 
carry the green over the grey, the long shady walks through 
verdant arcades, the gentle waterways, the patches of golden 
sunlight filtering through the trees on to grass and gravel 
and worn stone pavement, are of to-day, and of yesterday, and 
of many yesterdays. Quick voices, eager steps, laughter 
across the quadrangles, fresh, healthy faces, are the preparing 
for to-morrow which seems indefinably to blend with the 
present and the past. Somehow, in some way you can only 
vaguely realise, past and present and future are united here. 
The bygone years lurk about the grey stones. In the arch 
of a window, in the vaulting of a passage, behind a massive 
door black with age, venerable ghosts of days that have been 
seem to look out on a world that is their own world, and yet 
anew one. Time has walked slowly through the colleges,— 
has even, one would think, not hesitated to sit down and rest 
when it has pleased him so to do. He could not hurry here. 
All Eternity might be waiting ; but there is that in the air, in 
the aspect, in the spirit of the place which must delay him. 
And 0, oceasionally, the Past has caught up with the Present, 
and both hold the hands of the Future. 

How it all contrasts with every other place that one has 
seen! Glaring little white-walled dorps in the Karoo; 
weather-board and crackling galvanised iron in the back- 
blocks; wind-lashed townships in Otago; rustling planta- 
tions in the Pavific-—every remembrance of places, and men 
in the places, that one has recur. All the colleges in the 
great University of the World—from fo’e’s’le to shearer’s hut, 
from Port Said to Port Melbourne—where the Faculty of 
Experience is paramount, are in competition with these old 
foundations, and so much as one has seen of them rises up for 
comparison. But there is nothing like it all, nothing to 
compare it with. Oxford stands alone. 

Put aside all books, leave all learning to take care of itself, 
take no heed of honour lists,—look at Oxford from without. 
Never mind its influence on English life, its influence on 
English politics, its bearing on world destinies,—take it 
as it stands. Just see it. Carry no introductions, be led 
by no guide, hear nothing of story and tradition. Content 
yourself with what your eye alone may convey to your brain. 
Stand and look. And then, if you have breathed in ever so 
little of the beautiful spirit of the place, have become aware 
of an inward sense of reverence which may in the slightest 
degree have influenced you towards feeling healthier, and 
better, and cleaner of soul,—then you have seen Oxford. 
You may not understand the deeper meanings that Time has 
written on the grey walls—perhaps you are too new a product 
for that—and you may not altogether realise what life means 
within them. But this you cannot fail to comprehend,—that 
Oxford itself is almost the noblest place you shall have seen 
in England. Take this idea out to the Back of Beyond. 
You will never lose it. “The world, surely, has not another 
place like Oxford.” J. H. M. Apport. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ARMY THAT WE NEED. 
[To rue Epitror or THe “ SpPectator.’’] 
Srr,—Your review of Colonel Callwell’s book, printed under 
the above title in your issue of September 16th, appears to 
me to include almost every fundamental item of a military 
policy suitable for the British Empire. Put in a nutshell, 
what you assert is that our existing system, or lack of system, 
fails to give us an Army large enough or good enough for our 
needs; that, thanks to the advantages of sea power, we do not, 
however, require to have forces numerically equal to those 
maintained by Continental States, but only sufficient to “ wear 





purpose our superiority at sea will never bring an enemy to 
his knees.” 


Now, Sir, I do not understand you to suggest that the required 
Army is to be obtained by a necessarily expensive increase of our 
voluntarily enlisted Regular Forces, or by the application of any 
system of compulsory service. Upon the contrary, your views 
have too often been defined to render any misunderstanding of 
them now possible. I take it that you are in favour of a com- 
paratively small Regular Army, certainly not larger, though very 
much better, than that we now have. For the expansion 
necessary in case of offensive operations against a Great Power 
you would look to the Auxiliary Forces—the Militia and Yeo- 
manry for units, and the Volunteers for individuals—and mean- 
while give thanks to the Navy for the privilege of being justified 
in postponing our final preparations for war until the war was 
actually upon us. -[ do not think that I am misrepresenting 
your views, but at all events I have accurately given my own. 


The question naturally arises whether a Militia Army, 
polished up at the last moment from partially trained materials, 
can be relied upon to fight Continental conscripts. I reply 
unhesitatingly in the affirmative. I may be wrong, of course; 
but of this much I am quite certain, that if a Militiaman who 
has been properly trained for six months as a recruit, and sub- 
sequently qualified annually as “ efficient,” on Volunteer prin- 
ciples, is not fit to fight Continental Regulars, then neither 
are our own Regulars. I do not pretend that a Militia- 
man trained as I have suggested would be an ideal soldier; 
but I do assert that a recruit, Militia or otherwise, if properly 
trained for six months, should then be a more skilful 
fighting man than the modern British Regular of whatever 
length of service. Nowadays we do not train Regulars, 
but waste time and money in abortive attempts to work miracles 
on a large scale with men who have never learned the alphabet 
of soldiering. Every disaster in South Africa, from Nicholson’s 
Nek to the last failure to catch De Wet, is a monument to the 
inefficiency of our system and of our Generals,—both of which 
have been steadily deteriorating since the days of Sir John 
Moore. The famous Light Division owed its incomparable 
reputation to the fact that Moore’s system was the training of 
the individual officer and soldier, so as to ensure afterwards 
intelligent, and consequently efficient, co-operation. Sir Harry 
Smith was almost “ the last of the Generals,”—and he was a very 
apt pupil of Moore. In the present day, the British soldier is 
never trained unless when his corps happens to be where there 
are neither Generals nor Staff Officers to prevent it; elsewhere, 
by misguided efforts to train (?) masses, the real training ‘of 
individuals, an essential preliminary, is rendered absolutely 
impossible, 

I am well aware that “expert” opinion, professional and 
amateur, is absolutely contemptuous of my assertion that a 
British Militia recruit could be trained sufficiently to fight 
Continental conscripts within a period of six months. But 
opinions, however august, definitely decide no question without 
proof. Why not put this matter to the proof? I would myself 
undertake to train one hundred recruits and produce in six 
months the following results:—(1) The recruits shall be as good 
at drill, at gymnastics, and at musketry as any Regular of the 
same length of service; (2) on a tactical exercise the recruits 
shall show themselves tactically more proficient than any company 
selected from any battalion of the Regular Army serving in the 
United Kingdom, provided that the company chosen to represent 
the Regular Army shall not be selected more than forty-eight 
hours before the trial takes place. 

The reservation made is necessary, because the worst Captain 
in the worst battalion now at home, if allowed meanwhile to train 
his men without let or hindrance, could so improve his company 
that the recruits would stand no chance against it. People are 
fond of ascribing the inefliciency of the Army to the laziness, 
stupidity, and general ineptitude of the British officer. Popular 
opinion is utterly wrong. There would be little cause for com- 
plaint if the regimental officers were encouraged, or even allowed, 
to do their own work. The knowledge and intelligence of the 
nation, of War Ministers, and of Generals stand in far greater 
need of improvement than the capacities of the average officer, 
however “ stupid ” the latter may be. 

The inclusive cost of training one hundred recruits for six 
months would not exceed £3,500. The Government will not try 
the experiment; therefore let us hope that some wealthy and 
public-spirited individual may yet feel disposed to do so. 


—I an, Sir, &c., A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Col. 


Wingfield, Godalming. 


[Colonel Pollock’s summary of our view of the Army that 
we need is in essentials correct. We do not agree with his 
wholesale strictures on our Generals; but we greatly wish that 
some man of wealth would provide the means for trying the 
most interesting and valuable experiment he proposes. We 
fully believe with him that out of the material now only “ half 
baked” in the Militia an efficient infantry soldier could be 
produced in six months by careful and intelligent training. 
Will not some patriotic rich man, or group of rich men, come 
forward and allow the experiment to be made? Should he or 
they be willing to do so, we will do all in our power to 
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THE CONVERSION OF MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpecTaTor.”’] 
S1r,—The debt of the nation to King Edward VII. has this 
week been sensibly augmented. To his Majesty’s initiative 
was due the tangible reminder to the country at Edinburgh 
of the numbers, the composition, the value of the Volunteer 
Force. Yet the thirty-eight thousand Volunteer soldiers 
there drawn up before their Sovereign were but one-seventh 
of the whole, 


If the words of the eloquent speech of the Secretary of State 
for War have any meaning, the sight finally converted Mr. 
Arnold-Forster. That is no small achievement. In the task the 
Spectator has borne a noble part. Gone, let us hope, are the 
ungracious sneers. Gone foolish circulars, prescribing, if not 
ordering, medical examination for foreign service. Gone 
the hesitation, the uncertainty, of the War Office. By the 
side of the Secretary of State was Major-General Grierson, 
fresh from similar, though smaller, reviews of conscripts at 
Homburg and Coblenz. While the Prime Minister is convinced 
that at the worst we have only raids to fear on the part of a few 
thousand men, the Secretary of State is haunted by the dread 
that for single combat the physique of the British Volunteer is 
below that of his foreign comrade. The King, who has more 
knowledge of the facts than any of his subjects, declares himself 
in the General Order as “ greatly pleased with the physique and 
appearance of the troops.” Mr. Arnold-Forster, too, speaks of 
‘the splendid exhibition.” 

General Grierson, recalled straight from the German 
Maneuvres to give his technical opinion, must have said :— 
‘Yes, Sir, before you is an army corps of men physically 
equal, if not superior, to any troops in Europe, and there 
are six more equal unto them. But the 18th German Corps 
I saw pass before the Emperor on September 8th and the 
8th Corps on September 11th were each provided by the German 
Government with forty-five squadrons of cavalry and two 
hundred and thirty-four field-guns and howitzers of the latest 
type, besides other necessary adjuncts for the field. That the 
British Volunteers, two hundred and fifty thousand strong, 
have not these squadrons or guns, or any approach to them, is 
not their fault. You remember, Sir, the Report of the Royal 
Commission, on which the War Office was strongly represented. 
“The Volunteer Force owes its origin and continuance mainly to 
the goodwill of its officers and men, and the fact that it does 
not attain to the standard imposed by war conditions is in 
no way attributable to them.” See that single company of 
mounted infantry! those forty-five guns! They are “as obsolete 
as catapults,” and a disgrace to the War Office. By the by, I 
ought to add that in the opinion of the German General Staff the 
policy pursued during the past two years towards the Auxiliary 
Forces is absolutely suicidal. To have these three hundred and 
seventy thousand free soldiers every foreign Government would 
give anything. The Emperor has forty-five Volunteer auto- 
mobilists, and cannot make too much of them.’ 

To observations such as these Mr. Arnold-Forster can only 
have replied, “touched by the movement of the tartan,” as 
the great Highland regiments swung by :—‘I see that I have 
been entirely wrong. My little theoretical knowledge was 
a danger to the State. I will do all I can to redeem 
the past, and carry out the principal recommendations of 
the Norfolk Commission, according to the will of the nation. 
I shall rely on Parliament to provide the money. I must also 
frankly abandon my absurd idea to reduce the force, since the 
King himself “hopes that the extraordinarily fine appearance of 
the Scottish Volunteers will act as an incentive to join the force, 
whose patriotism is to be commended.”’ 

No one will rejoice more than myself at such a return to 
common-sense on the part of my right honourable friend. 
Political opponents will not be less ready to let the past 
bury the past, for the defence of the country and the welfare 
of the Volunteer Force are not party matters. 


—I am, Sir, &c., OC. E. Howarp VINCENT. 





THE CURZON VERSUS KITCHENER 
CONTROVERSY. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—There isa point in this Curzon v. Kitchener controversy 
which I think has escaped your notice, and which I submit has 
contributed to the difficulties that have arisen between them. 
Lords Curzon and Kitchener were both new to the country, 
and ignorant of its administration and the people. Both 
are extremely positive, self-confident men; both think 
themselves infallible; both aspire to be Dictators. Such 
men are hard to teach. They start in the firm belief 
that they know everything. Both are willing to fight 
to have their own way. The Viceroy’s position is primus 
inter pares in his Council. But no “must” elephant, 
splendid creature as he is, will brook the presence of another 
“must” elephant near him. If they chance to meet, each 
trumpets defiance to the other, discipline and subordination 
vanish, and a battle is inevitable. -The situation at the 





Council table must have been very similar to this, A know. 
ledge of India, its wants and capabilities, its policy and itg 
peoples, is not learnt in a day, and hardly in a lifetime. 
There is no short cut, no royal road, to such knowledge, and 
tke impatient subjdnta walla is longer than an ordina: 

mortal in discovering his own ignorance. Until this know. 
ledge is acquired the public service suffers. I can confidently 
say that numbers interested in Indian affairs have felt certain 
that friction and contention were sure to occur; and the 
loose powder always lying about was sure to be ignited 
when the flint and steel struck each other, for the recent 
situation had no precedent in India: that the Viceroy and the 
Commander-in-Chief should both be new to the country. A 
reference to the subjoined list of Viceroys and Commanders. 
in-Chief for nearly fifty years will show that though the 
Viceroys, with the single exception of Lord Lawrence, were 
all new to India on their appointment, the Commanders-in. 
Chief down to Lord Kitchener’s time were all distinguished 
soldiers who had had considerable experience in India, 
obtained in almost all instances by long residence or in actual 
war. There was nothing new to them in any question that 
could arise connected with the Army in India. The Viceroys 
and Commanders-in-Chief during the last fifty years were :~ 


Canning } ¢ Clyde. 
Elgin ne ** Q Strathnairn, 
Lawrence ¢ Sandhurst. 
Mayo Ot Napier of Magdala, 
Northbrook ... | ee ee 
Lytton ... Haines. 
Ripon... ... Stewart. 
Dufferin rm i a 
Lansdowne ... “ta 1 = rg 
‘ White. 
Elgin... — { Lockhart. 
( Nairne (for a time), 
Curzon aaa Power Palmer. 
Kitchener. 


Of these, Lord Clyde, Lord Strathnairn, Lord Sndhurst, 
Field-Marshal Sir F. Haines, Sir G. White, and Lord 
Kitchener were officers of the English Army; Lord Napier 
of Magdala, Sir Donald Stewart, Lord Roberts, Sir H. 
Lockhart, Sir Charles Nairne (for a short time), and Sir 
Power Palmer were from the Indian Army. And one 
more name should be added to this list, that of Sir 
Henry Norman. Though he never attained to the chief 
command, he was behind many of them as Military Secretary 
or Military Member of Council, and it is simple justice to 
say that he was as level-headed and as valuable a man 
as any in the above list. It was impossible in all these 
years that causes for friction could have arisen such as 
have recently occurred, for knowledge on all questions con- 
nected with the Indian Army was always abundant on the 
Commander-in-Chief’s side. Their opinions would always 
have been framed from their own experience, and would have 
been valuable, and certainly would never have betrayed an 
absence of elementary knowledge. I think I have made it 
clear that the situation of the combatants was, as I have said, 
without precedent in India. It can hardly be expected that 
this view should be as obvious to people in England as it 
would be to Indian officials. To that body I formerly 
belonged. I was personally acquainted with twelve of the 
persons I have named in the above list. Had the symptoms 
of such friction as we now lament occurred in former days 
the difficulties would have been adjusted, and we should 
have been spared the disgrace of this scandalous controversy. 
But are the combatants altogether to blame? Should not 
blame attach to those who brought them together? Was 
foresight entirely wanting? or was India a convenient 
dumping ground? It should have been known that the 
entente cordiale was essential to good government. I may as 
well state the conclusion it is difficult to avoid: that no officer, 
however distinguished, should be appointed to command the 
Indian Army who has never worn his harness in India. 
And may I add one more paragraph? It was singularly 
unfortunate that the referee in this affair should have been 
a person quite as ignorant of Indian affairs as they are, a 
person of a peculiar temperament; and at his back, again, 
a Prime Minister easily fatigued, and with already a long 
train of discarded officials behind him, and grudging the 
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labour required to adjust a squabble to which he was in- 
different.—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLO-INDIAN. 


[With much of our correspondent’s letter we cordially 
agree; but we would substitute for his declaration against a 
Commander-in-Chief for the Indian Army “who has never 
worn his harness in India” a rule that either the Com- 
mander-in-Chief or else the Military Member of Council—on 
the old basis—should be a soldier belonging to the Indian 


Army.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





ARBITRATION. 
[To tue Epriror or Tux “ SPecTaTor.”’] 
Srr,—In your editorial comment on Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
letter in your issue of September 16th you observe that the 
United States Senate refused to ratify the Olney-Pauncefote 
Treaty “on the ground, [you] have always understood, 
that the United States could not bind herself in the abstract 
to submit questions to arbitration which might involve vital 
interests,—and this though the proposed Treaty by no means 
pledged the two nations to submit every question in dispute 
to arbitration.” In the case of the Alaskan boundary you 
further observe: “ America would not agree to submit the 
questions in dispute to the Hague Tribunal, because the matter 
was deemed to touch the United States vitally.” You give 
these instances in support of the statement you made in 
your issue of September 2nd that “arbitration as a general 
principle is unattainable, for no nation will ever consent to 
arbitrate about things that vitally touch it.’ Mr. Carnegie 
disputed that statement, and gave you instances in which 
nations had consented to arbitrate about things that vitally 
touched them. If you do not challenge his instances, he has 
proved his case, and I suppose your note on his letter is a sort 
of qualification of the statement in your issue of September 2nd. 
My purpose in writing to you is to call your attention to the 
fact that the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty of 1897 was not re- 
jected by a majority, but by a minority of the United States 
Senate. There were 42 votes in its favour and 26 against it. 
It was only thrown out because a two-thirds majority is 
requisite under the United States Constitution to carry the 
ratification of any international Treaty. A displacement of 
three votes would have carried it. The majority, you observe, 
was 16, a very respectable one in a House of sixty-eight present. 
There are other points connected with the Treaty which I have 
discussed elsewhere (see North American Review, January, 
1904), but they belong rather to domestic procedure than to 
the principle of arbitration. As regards the Alaskan boundary 
question, it was in fact submitted to arbitration in the manner 
provided in principle by the Treaty of 1897 for questions of 
“grave national importance,” and I do not see why you think 
its not having been referred to the Hague Court affects the 
issue. As Mr. Carnegie says, “Courts of Law redress all 
wrongs.” Englishmen and Americans may prefer, where the 
issue is a very serious one, to apply their own legal methods 
and to have men exclusively of their own nationality to judge 
between them, as in the Alaskan boundary question, but the 
men chosen in such a case are nevertheless arbitrators, and 
arbitrators are the equivalent in international questions of a 
Court of Law. The Alaskan question was considered vital by 
both parties.—I am, Sir, &c., THOMAS BARCLAY. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


P.S.—In the Law Quarterly Review of April last there is 
an article by me on “The Hague Court and Vital Interests.” 


[To tur Eprror or tue “ Sprcrator.”] 
Sm,—Mr. Andrew Carnegie must surely be the exception 
proving the rule that Scotchmen have no sense of humour, 
or he would not poke fun at us by roundly asserting that 
“all international differences” will soon be resolved by arbi- 
tration in Courts of Law (Spectator, September 16th). To 
perceive the extravagance of this prophecy it needs but to 
reflect that the ostensible grounds of quarrel between nations 
are seldom the real subjects of contention. In the Franco- 
German War tlie provocative cause was Russia’s claim to 
offer a candidate for the throne of Spain; but the struggle 
was really for the union of Germany and the political 
supremacy of Europe. In the war between Russiaand Japan 
the ostensible question was whether Russia should fulfil her 
Treaty engagements to evacuate Manchuria; but the real 








issue was whether Russia should extend her dominions to the 
Sea of Japan, or Japan should maintain her independence. 
In neither case would the litigant nations have exposed their 
true motives or revealed their ambitious projects, and the 
removal of the pretext for war would have left the real issue 
intact. Arbitration, again, cannot restore liberty to enslaved 
peoples, and until the boundaries of States coincide with racial 
divisions the risk of war will continue to exist as long as 
national existence. There are many other problems which 
force alone can resolve; but enough has been said to expose 
the baseless fabric of Mr. Carnegie’s vision.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Vis Lueis Vita, 





OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
[To Tux Epiror or THe “Specrator.”] 
S1r,—There is a simple answer to the oft-repeated question 
“What is the reason for the difference between the British 
Army and the British Navy?” The British Navy is now 
and has always been, essentially English, not only because 
over eighty per cent. of its officers and men are English born, 
but because its traditions and ideals are representative of 
the peculiar genius of the English people. Common-sense 
has been its rule, and businesslike efficiency its aim. No 
one thinks of insulting the British sailor by looking at 
his clothes. We take it for granted that they are clean and 
serviceable, and what we look for, and find, is the “ handy” 
man, the strong mind in the strong body. The last truly 
English Army conducted on these principles was the Army of 
the Commonwealth, which is admitted to have been the finest 
of its time. Since then the prevailing influences in the British 
Army have been German and Irish rather than English. 
The English middle classes have stood aside in mingled 
admiration and bewilderment, and have rarely interposed 
except towards the close of a costly war. The Volunteers 
have hitherto been the military force in closest touch with 
the main body of the British people, but this force the 
theorists at the War Office are proposing to improve out of 
possible existence. Happily there are signs that the Army 
itself is alive to the changed conditions of the age, and is fast 
bringing itself into line with the Navy, as representing an 
Empire that should stand first in the eyes of the world for 
common-sense and practical efficiency.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CLARENCE M, DoBELL. 





THE “TONELESSNESS” OF ENGLISHMEN. 
[To THR EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Many people might consider, with good reason, that 
Mr. Vaile’s tirade against English youths in your last issue is 
sufficiently contrary to the facts to obviate any necessity for 
a reply. It has, however, been remarked by an American 
(Senator Hoar of Boston) that “the spirit of indiscriminate 
detraction does more than any other to create what it thinks 
it finds, and to bring to pass its own prophecies.” Mr. Vaile 
taxes the English youth, among other things, with “ tone- 
lessness” of thought, want of originality, an unwholesome 
worship of sport, a distaste for physical effort, and a dread ot 
being in “bad form.” He has himself in the course of the last 
year placed two books before the English public which form 
a somewhat curious commentary on the above criticisms. 
For example, his denunciation of the worship of sport is not 
greatly strengthened by the fact that he has printed nearly a 
thousand pages in a year in which he attempts to deal 
wholly with one branch of sport. I do not think the 
English youth are generally supposed to have “a distaste 
for physical effort,’ but in any case Mr. Vaile’s avowal 
that although in the prime of life he has been sitting in 
the gallery at lawn-tennis matches for fifteen years ought to 
“estop” him from making this charge. As for his de- 
traction of English lawn-tennis players, the best answer is 
supplied by the facts. We welcome talent in Australasian 
players more than in any one else, but when we come to 
questions of fact concerning the international matches in 
July Mr. Vaile’s disparagement of the “ plain, unimaginative, 
stereotyped game” of the Englishmen as compared with the 
“beauty of alert mentality and quick execution” of the 
Americans and Australians turns out to be as baseless and 
unwarranted as most of his other remarks. The fact was 
that the best Australian could not win a single set in the final 
of the English championship, and that in the international 
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matches the Americans beat the Australians easily, and then | the hands of Germans.” ’ He. thinks ‘my words may: cause 
found that they could not win a single one of the five matches | some readers of the Spectator to believe “that fifty per cent, 


played against the English. There is one observation I desire 
to make concerning Mr. Vaile’s letter in conclusion. It 


appears to me that the way to ingratiate oneself with a! 


large section of the Press and the public in this country 
consists in wholesale and unmitigated disparagement of the 
English nation. It does not matter if the allegations be 
unfounded or not; but if one will only keep at it long 
enough and do it thoroughly, one is sure of a wide hearing 


before long. I agree with “A. F.” in your last number that | 


“it leaves a bad taste in the mouth when our own people 
assail us,” —I am, Sir, &c.; F. W. Payn 
(Ex-Lawn Tennis Champion of Scotland). 
Oak Dell, Bickley, Kent. 


(To tHe Epiror OF THE “SPECcTATOR.”’] 


S1r,—There is a curious parallel to one of the complaints of | 


your correspondent, Mr. P. A. Vaile, in last week’s Spectator 
on the “ Tonelessness of Englishmen,” in a letter (unpublished) 
written to Warren Hastings by one of his friends in the year 
1801. The writer criticises adversely “the Young Men of the 
present age, whom I perceive seldom advance farther in Con- 
versation or observation than—a confounded Boar [bore], an 
Oath, and a ’Pan my Honor, ending all with an horse langh, 
very comprehensive to those they are talking with.” The 
men of Trafalgar and Waterloo seem to have been superior 
to their descendants only in being able to langh.—I am, 
Sir, &c., SYDNEY U. GRIER. 
Eastbourne. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 
[To tue EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Under the heading of “ How it Strikes an Australian ” 
you are publishing weekly articles by the well-known 
Australian writer, Mr. Abbott, and in your issue of Sep- 
tember 16th a letter appeared from “ Civilian” taking good- 
natured exception to Mr. Abbott’s rather extravagant 
condemnation, the week before, of the British uniform, and 
—by implication—of the English people for liking their 
soldiers to look “smart” in times of peace. In an editorial 
footnote to this letter you are rather “down” on “ Civilian,” 
and express yourself strongly in favour of Mr. Abbott's 
views, though I can assure you—being more than half an 
Australian myself—that ninety-nine out of a hundred Colonists 
would think with “Civilian” on this point and differ with 
Mr. Abbott and yourself. Further on in the same issue 
there is another letter from a New Zealander, Mr. Vaile, on 
the “Tonelessness of Englishmen.” In the footnote to that 
you appear to congratulate the writer on the correctness 
of his “first impressions” by reminding him that this same 
Mr, Abbott “received at first a somewhat similar impression 
of the English,” but that he “ended by changing his view.” 
Why, then, do you attach a weight to Mr. Abbott's 
utterances which he himself disclaims? The author of 
“Tommy Cornstalk” can write so pleasantly that the 
publication of his first impressions of the Mother-country 
—if he is prepared to accept the consequences to him- 
self—is certain.to amuse or interest the reader. But if, 
Sir, in editorial footnotes you intend to insist on his 
being taken seriously and attended to as the spokesman 
for a continent, it is more than likely, I am afraid, that 
a feeling of resentment will be aroused, not only in the 
minds of those Britons at home whom he is criticising, but 
in the minds of those other Britons abroad also for whom 
you would make him speak.—I am, Sir, &c., F. A. A. 


[Our correspondent forgets that Mr. Abbott in his strictures 
on showy uniforms which are quite unfitted for “the red 
business” of war went no further than we have repeatedly 
gone ourselves in our protests against the stage-super ideal 
for the soldier. The great Bishop Berkeley asks somewhere 
why it is that the sailor is the only man in this country who 
is allowed to wear a sensible dress. The answer is still to 
seek when Mr. Abbott puts much the same question.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL DETERIORATION. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—In the Spectator of September 16th “A. F.” blames me 
for saying that “‘a great proportion’ of our industries are in 











or over is the proportion.” The words I used are: “In all 
the large English towns which are known to me a great 
proportion of the most prosperous businesses are carried on 
by Germans, or the descendants of Germans.” It did not 
occur to me when writing to a newspaper which is chiefly 
read by English people of education that any reader would 
be led to believe that he lives ina land more than half of 
whose inhabitants are Germans! I wished only to recall a 
fact which is well known to most of us. “A. F.” tries to 
account for the presence of Germans in England by saying 
that the flow of labour is always from a poor to a rich 
country. The fact he has to account for is the presence of 
Germans, not in England, but in good positions in England. 
The flow into positions of the kind is from countries whose 
people are not only poor, but also well trained and energetic, 
We have many poor people, and Germany has now many 
prosperous businesses, but our poor do not flow into them, 
Ireland is as poor as Scotland and Germany were once, but 


there are not as many Irishmen as Scotchmen and Germans‘ 


among our prosperous traders, “A. I.” says that desire to 
free themselves and their families from the danger of con. 
scription has led some Germans to come to England. I do 
not believe that many, if any, of the Germans who have done 
well in this country were brought here by poltroonery. Those 
whom I know are proud of baving served their country, and 
are convinced that they gained much from their period of 
service. One very able man, who reorganised the large 
chemical business of a friend of mine, told me that he owes 
his success in life to military service. He believes that, but 
for the fear of being regarded as a dolt if he failed to pass 
the examination which would entitle him to serve as a one- 
year Volunteer, he would have been ruined for life by love of 
games, as so many young Englishmen are.—I an, Sir, &., 
T. C. Horsratn. 





WAS CAMPBELL THE POET ACCUSED OF 
SEDITION P 
(To THe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.” } 
Sir,—In the National Review for September (p. 59) a doubt 
is thrown on “the authenticity of the story” that Thomas 
Campbell the poet was accused of sedition in 1800, and 
absolved when the “ Mariners of England” was found 
amongst his papers. The fact is really beyond question, nor 
is there any difficulty in making the dates to fit. A full 
and circumstantial account of the incident is quoted by Dr. 
Beattie in his “ Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell” (Vol. I, 
pp. 363-65) from the poet’s own Memoranda for 1800-1. 
The “ Mariners of England” was composed at Altona in 1800 
“on the prospect of a Russian War.” The cause of the 
alarm was the coalition of the Northern Powers against 
Great Britain, headed by the Emperor Paul, to which an 
end was put by Nelson in the “ Battle of the Baltic” (see 
“ Annual Register” for 1800, p. 220, and for 1801, pp. 98 ff.) 
Campbell narrowly escaped the threatened danger, and on 
the same ship with him was Donovan, one of the Irish exiles 
of ’98, who, on his landing in England, was arrested and 
imprisoned in the Tower. Campbell incurred suspicion not 
only by this circumstance, but by the fact that while detained 
at Hamburg he had associated freely with the “ rebels,” par- 
ticularly with Tony MacCann, in whose honour “The Exile 
of Erin” was written. That poem “was sung by the exiles 
themselves, ‘ Rowan, MacCann, Donovan, and others,’ at their 
evening parties” (“ Life,” Vol. L, p. 325). Another thing 
which had come to the ear of the informer, and was made a 
ground of suspicion, was that, during the brief armistice 
between Austria and France, Campbell had conversed with 
General Moreau. If, instead of the “ Mariners,” the poem 
found had been the “ Deathboat of Heligoland,” the con- 
sequences might have been serious indeed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lewis CAMPBELL. 





THE CHINESE ON THE RAND. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “Spectator.”’] 
S1r,—I have just received the following, dated August 25th, 
from a farm on the veld, near Randfontein :—“ Farmers are 
getting very nervous about the Chinese deserters, who are 
roaming about, raiding and sometimes murdering. . We have 
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got both guns and revolver ready for emergencies, but it is 
not pleasant, and D. does not like leaving me on the farm 
when he is obliged to go into town.” The writer is no nervous 
woman unaccustomed to danger. She was in the ‘Transvaal 
before the war, joined a Red Cross ambulance, received more 
than once the thanks of the authorities on both sides, and has 
given many proofs of unusual courage. The situation speaks 
for itself. —I am, Sir, &c., W. W. 





PREVENTABLE ENTERIC. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—While agreemg with your opinion expressed under the 
above heading (August 26th) that our Army should be sup- 
plied with the very best appliances for purifying drinking- 
water, may I point out that the experience of the past thirty 
years in this country does not support the optimistic views 
you hold as to the power of preventing enteric fever attained 
by the discovery of the bacillus of Eberth, which is regarded 
as its specific cause? Every case of infectious disease 
occurring in the country has for many years (in some towns 
for over thirty years) been notified to the medical officer of 
health. Hence we can calculate the number occurring in 
every thousand living. Taking the great towns of England 
and Scotland, it will be found that, far from “stamping out” 
infectious diseases, they have become more prevalent. But 
the death-rate due to them is lower, in consequence of the 
diseases having become much milder. Obviously these diseases 
rise and fall quite unaffected by any “sanitary precautions.” 
Enteric fever is more dreaded in India to-day than cholera, 
notwithstanding great improvements in the water-supply and 
sanitation of our cantonments. After twenty-five years of 
notification, isolation hospitals, disinfection, and other “ pre- 
ventive measures,” scarlet fever, enteric, and diphtheria are 
more prevalent in most of our great towns than ever. In 
fact, diphtheria has only become a serious disease of large 
towns of quite recent years, and in spite of all precautions. 
Isolation hospitals have proved quite ineffective in checking 
these diseases, and the leading medical officers of health have 
agreed that the Government should inquire into the matter, 
as there is some ground for thinking such hospitals may even 
be a source of danger. The theory which has prevailed, that 
an infective virus and susceptible people sufficed to produce 
an epidemic, is clearly insufficient. Obviously these diseases 
favour certain localities (towns and parts of them), and 
only flourish in certain years. What other conditions favour 
such epidemics are unknown, and, indeed, unsought for. 
But just as we are not at present justified in attributing 
the cessation of an epidemic to precautions which failed to 
prevent its occurrence, so we are not able to claim the power 
to prevent these infectious diseases, whether the specific 
bacillus is known (as in the case of enteric and diphtheria) 
or unknown (as in the case of scarlet fever).—I am, 
Sir, &e., THos. WHITESIDE Hime, M.D. 

Bradford. 





GEORGE MACDONALD. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECraror.” } 


Sir,—The writer of a sympathetic memoir of George Mac- | 


donald in the Times of the 19th inst. concludes with a 


description of his personal appearance,—“the head well | 
shaped, the features fine, the whole expression noble.” I | 


take it that the observer by whose “friendly hand” these 
words were written never saw George Macdonald as he 
might have been seen in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel in the late 
“ fifties,” or St. Peter’s, Vere Street, in the early “sixties,” in 
both places a rapt hearer of F. D. Maurice. It was at 
St. Peter's that I first saw him. He was kneeling at the 
rails of the Communion-table, and I seemed to be looking at 
the Christ as the painters have represented Him. The face 
might have been a canvas of Raphael or Francia translated 
into flesh and blood. Since then artists have been inclined to 
give a more Semitic cast to the sacred features; but the tra- 
ditional face was there ; the age, too, seemed to suit, for George 
Macdonald must then have been some years short of forty. 
A more vivid impression I never had, and the man, as I came 
to know him afterwards, seemed to me not unequal, if so 
much can be said of any human being, to this prepossession. 
He was blameless,—I should put him, if one has to look for 
his like among authors, with Jobn Greenleaf Whittier. And 





he was dominated by a passion for righteousness. Some of 
his readers, even admiring readers, thought that he preached 
too much,—never, certainly, did a writer of fiction venture so 
boldly to fill his chapters with sermons, But one felt, some- 
how, that he had to speak. The man and his books were 
wonderfully consistent. In his family life he was the most 
tender-hearted of men. He loved children with an intensity 
that seemed more like a woman’s than a man’s. He would 
put the little ones to sleep in his own working room. Not 
content, it would seem, with their own numerous off- 
spring, he and his wife adopted a stranger-child. And 
then to see him give himself up to their amusement! 
I remember seeing him in a little play of Beauty and 
the Beast, where he took the part of the Beast, Beauty 
being one of his own daughters: how he reared him- 
self up—he was clad in a bear’s skin—and with paws 
hanging down exclaimed in tones of infinite pathos, “ Won't 
you love me, Beauty?” I hope that I am not venturing on 
forbidden ground when I say that in early years, before he 
attained the comfort which one is glad to think attended his 
later days, Mrs. Macdonald must have experienced some of 
the “ Provocations of Madame Palissy.” The rare sovereign 
was not always expended as it should have been. Instead of 
a leg of mutton, he would bring back a book.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
ALFRED J. CHURCH. 








POETRY. 


THE CRY OF THE SLAIN. 


[Many of the bodies of those killed in the Boer War are being removed to 
the town cemeteries. } 











Wuat is the cry that breaks in on our sleeping ? 
Who is it cometh to trouble our rest, 

Coming to bear us away to the city, 
Crying our graves are apart and unblest ? 


Is not our blood more than oil of anointing, 
Bullet-scored rock than the shade of a dome, 

More than the fairest of marble engraving, 
Praise of our country and tears of our home? 


Are not the prayers that our comrades prayed o’er us 
While the shrill bullet sped fierce on its way 
More than the blessing a stranger can give us, 
More than the prayers that unmenaced ye pray ? 
Leave us to lie where the bullet hath laid us, 
Valley or plain or the stony hillside, 
Deep in the trench that our comrades have made us, 
Out in the wilds where we suffered and died. 
Lucy Lytretrton. 








BOOKS. 

t —— 

| THE ENGLISH ROMANTICS AND DR. BRANDES.* 
| Is it possible to write the history of Literature? Can the 
great poets of an age be truly exhibited as parts of a process, 
| illustrations of the great forces and tendencies that are 





| incessantly at work among mankind? The poet during his 
lifetime attempts to give his own rendering of the world 
around him, to set his own stamp upon his age. He is 
justified in his attempt because he believes, with Wordsworth, 
that he feels more deeply and sees more truly than other men. 
These other men, it is a commonplace of irony to observe, 
neglect him while he lives and honour him when he is dead. 
But there is yet a stranger fate in store for him. He came 
upon his age as a surprise and a wonder, stirring dormant 
| emotions, quickening dull intelligences. He gained influence 
over his fellows because he dominated them by his individual 
| power and vision, and led them confidently along untried 

ways. But now that he is accepted and ranked among the 

classics his power drops away from him; his disciples over- 
| take him, and look back upon him as a fact in the history of 
_the human mind. He who was a pioneer and a guide has 
| become a milestone. His works and the events of his life go 








* Naturalism in England. Being Vol. IV. of ‘‘ Main Currents in Nineteenth 
| Century Literature.” By George Brandes. London: W. Heinemann, 
' [12s, net. 
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to furnish the memory of every well-educated child. He who 
found the world eternally marvellous and inexplicable is 
himself explained. 

This reflection is forcibly suggested by Dr. Brandes’s 
history, wherein he sets himself to exhibit the great English 
Romantics of the early nineteenth century as part of a larger 
European movement. It is good to have our national litera- 
ture related to a larger whole and set in a wider perspec- 
tive. We are islanders, and we like to know how our insular 
products appear to one whose mind has been nourished by 
ranging over a continent. Moreover, Dr. Brandes has a 
really human sympathy and an alert understanding of many 
things. But he is first of all a philosopher and an historian, 
and it is inevitable that something of the delicacy, something 
even of the essence, of so shy a thing as poetry should refuse 
to yield itself up to his large, athletic handling. He is 
cosmopolitan; poetry is national. He is preoccupied with 
ideas and tendencies ; poetry cares only for impressions and 
facts. He is in love with abstract notions, and thinks to tell 
you all about an apple by discussing the law of gravitation 
and the origin of species; poetry has never yet heard of the 
law of gravitation, and feels ill at ease among these bleak 
solemnities. The sheltered delights of the best poems of 
Wordsworth or of Keats will not bear transplantation to this 
barren moorland of theory ; they wither and fade under this 
invigorating wind of doctrine. No flowers grow on the high- 
way, nor on the sea, which is the highway of the nations. 

The method of Dr. Brandes, his resolve to reduce all the 
works of the human spirit to ordered categories, may be well 
seen in his table of contents. It is a pretty exercise for 
ingenuity to read through the titles of the chapters and 
guess at the names of the men who are disguised in this 
philosophical apparel. “ Naturalistic Romanticism” is the 
critical name for Coleridge, “Historical Naturalism ” for Scott, 
“ All-embracing Sensuousness” for poor Keats, “ Republican 
Humanism” for Landor, “ Radical Naturalism” for Shelley. 
There is a measure of truth not difficult to recognise in these 
descriptions; but the language is the language of intelligent 
conversation at the dinner-table of a high-class hotel, where 
it is the aim of polite talkers to sink their differences, to 
forget all that world of memories and affections which is 
their very life, and to go to meet the stranger on the common 
grounds of politics, the newspaper, and the latest fashionable 
discoveries of science. Under a treatment like this it is 
Wordsworth, as might be expected, who suffers most. It is 
fair to remember that Dr. Brandes’s book was written some 
thirty years ago, though it is now for the first time translated 
into English, and that Wordsworth, of all poets, is the least 
likely to reward the critical labours of a young man to whom 
English is a foreign language, and who brings with him 
ready-made principles of political and moral valuation. It is 
to be feared that Dr. Brandes did not understand Words- 
worth. He quotes in full the “curious little poem,” as he 
ealls it, which shall be quoted again for the convenience of 
readers who do not carry poetry in their heads :— 

“ A slumber did my spirit seal; 
I had no human fears ; 
She seem’d a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 
No motion has she now, no force ; 
She neither hears nor sees ; 
Roll’d round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees.” 
This poem, says Dr. Brandes, is “the outcome of purely 
pantheistic ideas”; it tells of the human being’s “ half- 
unconscious amalgamation with nature.” His remarks 
become intelligible only when we notice that he takes 
the pronoun “she” throughout the poem to refer to “my 
spirit.” He has not discovered that this is a poem on 
the death of a girl. A mistake like this is natural enough, 
perhaps; but it shakes confidence, and it is symbolical of 
those larger mistakes which affect the whole apprecia- 
tion of Wordsworth. How can the poetry of Words- 
worth be translated into that language of cosmopolitan 
rationalism which fascinated the poet in his youth, but 
which he turned away from and rejected when he found 
his own genius and poetry? The problem is a knotty 
one, it might almost be called desperate, and the 
solution found by Dr. Brandes is as good as can be 
expected. But it is not good. Wordsworth in these pages 
is exhibited as the Englishman of the foreign caricatures. 
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“Nature was to him an invigorator and a suggester of 
Protestant reflections. That meanest flower which gave him 
thoughts that often lay too deep for tears, he put into his 
button-hole as an ornament, and looked at sometimes ina 
calmly dignified manner, revolving a simile.” He is pictured 
as a Protestant philosopher, purveyor to the three hundred 
sects, “uttering truisms in an oracular tone,” the teacher of 
“a purely local patriotism—attachment to the life and 
history of a couple of parishes.” Not satisfied with hig 
national insularity, he is parochial, and his feeling for the 
poor is “less spontaneous than professional.” Like the 
Englishman of the caricatures, he is passionless, a master 
of calculated effects. But something still is lacking to make 
him English, quite English. The English, as any popular 
ethnologist in any foreign hotel very well knows, are a 
nation of shopkeepers. How does this truth serve to eluci- 
date Wordsworth’s contribution to English poetry? Very 
powerfully ; for Wordsworth, as he himself tells us, was fond 
of treasuring his memories of joyous experiences, and of 
living the past over again. There is something, says Dr. 
Brandes, characteristically national in this; “it is not sur- 
prising that English Naturalism should begin by carefully 
and economically providing itself with a store, a capital, of 
impressions of nature.” So we are led back to the known 
from the unknown, from the sights seen by a wandering poet 
to bright cosmopolitan talk about Protestantism and the 
Poor Laws, Capital and Labour. 

Even philosophical history, inadequate though it must always 
be as an account of poetry, can never rest content with this 
travesty. Keats and Coleridge fare but little better. For 
Shelley, the democrat and evangelist, Dr. Brandes has a 
sincere admiration and sympathy; and the generosity of 
temper and magnanimity of Sir Walter Scott excite him to 
better criticism. There is still too much anecdotage, which is 
employed to relieve the monotony of an abstract treatment,. 
and to add a dash of colour and intimacy to popular mis- 
conceptions. But when he deals with men like Scott and 
Byron, whose influence and work are in some sense cosmo- 
politan, Dr. Brandes is seen at his best. He has good remarks 
to make on the theatrical effectiveness of Scott’s poetry. 
“Things happen just as they do in the theatre: a loud whistle, 
and empty valleys are filled and bare heights covered with 
armed men—a wave of the hand, and they disappear again.” 
In dealing with Byron the philosophical and abstract method 
fairly breaks down,—to the great advantage of the book. A 
poet explained, or shown to be the resultant of certain 
tendencies, is a poet robbed of half his power; and Dr. 
Brandes does not explain Byron. What he does is to raise: 
him on a pinnacle of glory above his contemporaries, who 
are all explained and duly mortared into the foundations. 
It has long been the habit for historians of English 
Romanticism to approach their subject under the influence, 
not of philosophical theory, but of passionate preferences, 
and this has given to criticism of all that generation 
of poets something of the aspect of a war of the 
sects. When Dr. Brandes comes to Byron, to whom he 
devotes a full third of his book, his feelings carry 
him away, and he joins the battle of partisans. “ Be 
not a Wordsworthian,’ says Mr. Swinburne; “but it is 
better to be a Wordsworthian than a Byronite.” ‘“ Be nota 
Wordsworthian,” says Dr. Brandes in effect, “ nor a wor- 
shipper of Coleridge, Shelley, or Keats; be a man and a 
Byronite.” Not all the voices of continent calling unto con- 
tinent will ever induce the native inheritors of English poetry 
to crown Byron as the greatest poet of his age. But there is 
something to be learned from these voices; and it is true 
that Byron has never had justice from his own people. The 
melodramatic airs that it pleased him to assume, and the 
abundance of slipshod work that he set his name to, detract 
nothing from his greatness. He is one of the careless great, 
of the family of Shakespeare, and Fielding, and Scott. 
Shakespeare, it is commonly believed, cared little for the 
painstaking processes of art in comparison with the imme- 
diate needs of the theatre. Europe with its society was 
Byron’s theatre. He had a quick eye for what was effective, 
and a quick sympathy for what was vigorous and vital. 
He gloried in his strength, and was pleased to think that, 
in the leisure of a gentleman, he could rival the profes- 
sional poets at their own work, and outgo them all in the 
favour of the public. To the end he remained an amateur of 
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nius. But what kept him an amateur was his feeling that 


Sat and the making of poetry is no more than an incident 
or diversion in the full-blooded life of man. No one can read 


Byron’s letters without falling under the spell of that extra- 
ordinary spontaneity and energy of character. It is as a 
person that Byron was great, and the impress of his per- 
sonality is still felt in all that he touched, whether literature, 
or politics, or war. His works were the by-products of his 
life, not his whole existence. His very ease and fluency, the 
readiness with which he caught at the new ideas of his time 
and made them into satire or melodrama, has served his 
reputation well among foreign readers, who find that Byron 
can be understood without any painful term of apprentice- 
ship. The chapters on Byron are the best part of Dr. 
Brandes’s book ; they will be read with pleasure by Byron’s 
countrymen. 

For the rest, Dr. Brandes must not expect, and perhaps 
does not desire, that English lovers of poetry should accept 
his valuations and approve his judgments. But even in 
difference there is pleasure, and it is a stimulating experience 
to look down on familiar homesteads and forests, hills and 
meadows, from the serene vantage of a balloon. 





LIFE IN THE NAVY.* 

WE are hearing much just now, and happily we shall hear 
more, of the British Navy and its glorious exploits. The 
courage and sacrifice of Nelson saved us when all else failed, 
and there is no honour too great that can be paid to his 
memory. But Nelson did not win his victories with kid- 
covered hands. The duty whieh, to the expectation of 
England, our Fleet performed at Trafalgar was a rough duty, 
and the men who saved the country were rough men. 
Obviously, there is another side to the medal; and Mr. Mase- 
field in showing us the reverse in the strongest light has no 
doubt thought it salutary for the nation’s pride. But as the 
Navy in Nelson’s time was not a collection of pleasure 
yachts, so it was something better than a shambles; and if 
the popular view is too sanguine, Mr. Masefield’s picture is 
painted in colours far too dark. 

There is in the book more than one indication of prejudice. 
Mr. Masefield does not appear to understand that discipline 
is the first, second, and last necessity of a ship’s government. 
“ For striking ‘an admiral, commodore, captain, or lieutenant,’ 
or ‘for attempting to escape,’ no matter what provocation 
may have been given, the most lenient punishment inflicted 
was flogging through the fleet.” What possible provocation 
could be given to justify the striking of “an admiral, com- 
modore, captain, or lieutenant” ? The Army and Navy may 
be mere excuses for brutality and wickedness, but if they are 
to survive, the striking of a superior officer must remain the 
most heinous of offences. Again, if discipline is to be main- 
tained, there can be no limit put upon the Captain’s power. 
Yet Mr. Masefield writes of the Captain’s supremacy in the 
tone of an Anarchist. “A captain of a ship at sea is not only 
acommander, but a judge of the supreme court, and a kind 
of parallel to Deity...... There was no appeal from a 
sentence pronounced by such an one. His word was absolute. 
He had power over his subjects almost to the life...... 
No man on board dared to address him, save on some question 
relating to the duty of the day. No sailor could speak to him 
with his hat upon his head. One uncovered to one’s captain 
as to one’s God. When he came aboard, after a visit to 
the shore, he was received with honour.” What does all 
this mean? Would Mr. Masefield have our ships mere 
“ free-and-easies,” where any man may converse with his 
Captain cap on head and hands in pockets? And why 
should a Captain not be received with honour after a visit 
to the shore? Should he crawl up the side silent and un- 
observed ? Or should the contempt of his men be the proper 
accompaniment of his return ? 

These passages, we think, show a prejudice on the part of 
the author, and the suspicion of prejudice is confirmed in every 
chapter. That there were ruffians in all grades of the Navy 
we can well believe; but officers and sailors were not all 
ruffians, and the impression which Mr. Masefield gives us is 
uniform. The Lieutenant is “a perfect Hurricane in a little 
town,” says Edward Ward, quoted by Mr. Masefield, “and 


,” Sea Life in Nelson’s Time. By J. Masefield, London: Methuen and Co. 
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drives the laggard dog along the streets with as much noise 
and bustle, as butchers do swine at Smithfield.” The Mid- 
shipmen fare no better. “A midshipman was continually 
fighting,” we are told, “ quarrelling or playing the fool. The 
berth was a sort of bear-garden, a kind of ‘sea-Alsatia,’ which 
not even the captain could control or keep in order.” Yet some 
of the Midshipmen learned enough of seamanship and self-con- 
trol to perform such feats of arms as will ever be remembered 
with pride and thankfulness. The worst blot upon the Navy 
was the method of recruiting. Only a national crisis could 
have justified the press-gang; and it is easy to-day, when the 
crisis is past, to blame the expedients to which Pitt and his 
Ministers had recourse. After all, a choice had to be made 
between life and death, and it is superfluous to criticise too 
harshly the harsh method employed. But the press-gang 
was not the only means by which sailors were obtained for 
the Navy. “A large number joined the Navy,” says Mr. 
Masefield, “ because their heads had been turned by patriotic 
cant; and very bitterly they repented their folly after a 
week aboard.” If it is cant to ask a man to serve his 
country, then Mr. Masefield’s statement may be true; 
but we have no doubt that many men who fought at 
Trafalgar repented of their lost comfort and their self- 
sacrifice as little as did Nelson himself. But Mr. Masefield is 
not merely determined to see all things either red as blood 
or black as night; he can even recover the base motives 
which impelled sailors long dead and gone to the battle. 
This is what he says of an action in Nelson’s day :— 
“Many of the sailors delighted in battle, not because they 
were fond of fighting, but because discipline was relaxed 
during the fight, and, in spite of the extra duty, for a day or 
two afterwards; and because a victory meant prize-money and 
a jolly time in port. A fight broke the monotony of a cruise. 
It made the officers rather more humane in their treatment. 
Lastly, it was exciting in itself. It was, however, less popular 
among the men than among the officers. If an officer was 
badly hurt he got promotion and half-pay. If a man was 
maimed he had nothing but Greenwich Hospital to look for.” 
Mr. Masefield confuses the temper of a few with the temper 
of all, and no evidence can persuade us to accept his state- 
ments as of universal truth. 

It would not be difficult to find a hundred witnesses on 
the other side. Here is one taken at random. Captain 
Hoffman fought with Nelson at Trafalgar, and this is 
what he writes three weeks after the battle :—‘I have 
here to remark that forty seamen and ten marines had 
leave to go to their families and friends for three weeks 
or a month, according to the distance, and out of six 
hundred men only one desertion occurred. I mention this 
circumstance to prove that seamen, when they become 
accustomed to a man-of-war, have no dislike to her discipline, 
provided they are properly encouraged when deserving, and 
the cat is only used when necessary, which was the case in 
our ship. Seamen are too valuable to be ill-used.” Captain 
Hoffman’s evidence is worth more than Ward’s or Thomp- 
son’s, and it proves that all ships were not the cruel and 
bloodthirsty prisons which Mr. Masefield depicts. That there 
were hardships none will deny. To attain a great end hard- 
ships are a first necessity. It may also be admitted 
that much of the severity was needless. A ship manned 
by sailors many of whom came from the gaols of London 
could not be governed without severe discipline, and it is 
obvious that a bad Captain might easily make his ship a hell 
upon earth. But to pretend that all, or even most, Captains 
were bad, and that men-of-war were with few exceptions 
mere dens of ingenious cruelty and coarse debauchery, 
is to take a one-sided and unauthorised view. The 
sailors who helped Nelson to chase the French Fleet 
across the world were animated by something more than a 
fear of the rope-end. They possessed courage and a know- 
ledge of their craft. They had a power of work which is not 
consonant with idle dissipation or a sulky repentance that 
they had listened to “ patriotic cant.” They were inspired, 
we think, by a patriotism that was high above cant or 
self, and when on the supreme day at Trafalgar Nelson 
called upon them, he did not call in vain. Nor did he 
call upon a noisy mob of drunkards and mutineers. The 
best antidote to Mr. Masefield’s book will be found in the 
novels of Marryat, who, though he was fully alive to the evils 
of our Navy, yet regarded the hardships of sea life with 
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humour, and did not believe either that the officers were 
monsters of inhumanity, or that the sailors delighted in 
battle for no better reason than “ because discipline was 
relaxed during the fight.” 

As to the general question of discipline at sea, we should 
advise Mr. Masefield to study the Memorandum in regard to 
the necessity for its strict maintenance which Paul Jones 
wrote for the Congress of the United States, lately reprinted 
in one of the Old South leaflets (Old South Meeting House, 
Boston, Mass.) That distinguished privateer and Admiral, 
though a democrat and a humane man, told Congress quite 
plainly that they could never have a fleet unless it was 
founded on the strictest discipline. He objected, like all 
other men of sound sense and good feeling, to cruelty and 
tyranny at sea as elsewhere, but he insisted on the impossi- 
bility of “ go-as-you-please ” conditions on board ship. 





IN AND AROUND VENICE.* 

WE are probably safe in saying that Mr. Horatio Brown 
knows more about Venice than any other living Englishman. 
To compare his knowledge with that of the late Professor 
Ruskin would be misleading, for Ruskin, with all his genius, 
only saw what it pleased him to see, ignored what he did not 
wish to realise, and coloured everything, nature, art, history, 
with the paint-brush of his own fancy. Ruskin’s Venice is 
only one side of Venice, and that a half imaginary one. 
Venice is one of those cities, the marvels of the world, which 
require in their lovers and students the rare grace of humility, 
as well as a width of sympathy that finds beauty and 
interest in all their various developments through the ages 
of history. 

And more, perhaps, than any other city, Venice is a “ city 
of the soul.” She not only gives, she demands; she appeals 
to all the poetry and imagination her lovers possess; her 
fascination is truly inexhaustible. Mr. Brown points out 
again, in his introduction to this new and delightful book, 
what Life on the Lagoons had already shown his intimate 
knowledge of,—something of the secret of the city’s charm for 
her lovers; that “infinite variety ” which never strikes two of 
us in the same way, that “feeling” of Venice which suggests 
the happy fate of her own people: “The Venetians love their 
Venice, but they do not write about her; they live with her, 
and that is enough.” “Venice is to be felt, not reproduced” : 
that is perhaps a conviction only to be gained by years of 
intimate knowledge, but we are glad that Mr. Brown is not 
quite Venetian enough to follow his own doctrine. He would 
have deprived the English world of a great deal of pleasure 
if he had been contented to look and feel, to adore in silence, 
to study without writing, and to enjoy without any attempt 
at sharing his enjoyment. Weare glad, too, that his former 
books were not enough for him,—though Life on the Lagoons 
seemed to say most of what one wanted and had the great 
honour of making Stevenson’s fancy fly away 

“On a Venetian holiday,”— 

but that he continues to follow in the steps of all those, not 
Venetians, who have idolised Venice and tried to describe her 
beauty ; to quote his own list, Shelley, George Sand, Ruskin, 
Gautier, D’Annunzio, Prince Hohenlohe, Mr. Pinkerton. 
And may we not add Byron, Browning, A. H. Clough, and a 
good many more to a list which might indeed be a long one. 
By the by, let us beg any reader who has for the moment 
forgotten his Shelley to look up the wonderful description of 
a Venetian sunset in “Julian and Maddalo,”’ to which Mr. 
Brown so rightly refers. 

We are not quite sure that there may not be occasional 
disappointments in store for the young and eager tourist 
who hurries to Venice after reading Mr. Brown's new book 
with the expectation of seeing all the wonders of natural 
beauty here described. For instance, it is by no means every 
day, we fancy, or at every time of the year, that the great 
Alpine view, the chief distant glory of Venice, is visible :— 

“The lagoon, the Alps, and Venice, floating upon the one and 
guarded and circled by the other, are the noblest features in the 
landscape. From the water you can see the whole vast sweep 
of mountain ranges, beginning far in the east with the snowy 
hills of Carnia, curving round the broad Friulan plain and 
springing to exquisite proportions and jewelled shape in Monte 
Cavallo, Antelao, and Tofana, finally dying away in filmy pale- 
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blue crests beyond Verona and the Lago di Garda. Here a, in 
we enjoy a sense of vastness and of space. These long ani 


immovable lines of serrated peaks, touched even in summer now 
and again with snow, and in winter white and cold and clear to 
their very roots—peaks with beloved names that invite the 
climbing spirit,—all are yours to gaze at and to dream about 
lazily rocked in your gondola on the bosom of the still lagoon.” : 
Indeed a view worth waiting for; but experience teaches that 
you may spend weeks at Venice without seeing it more than 
once or twice. 

A large part of this book, however, is even more concerned 
with the life and the architecture of Venice than with her 
natural beauty. Like Life on the Lagoons, it is divided into 
short papers, touching different aspects of things that charm 
every Venice-lover. There is a most interesting account of 
the Campanile and its fall, with many curious particulars of 
its building, an account that makes one realise more than 
ever before how narrowly St. Mark’s itself escaped destruction 
on that unlucky 14th of July, 1902, to say nothing of the 
amazing fact that not a single life was lost, though the only 
precaution taken by the authorities was the stopping for two 
evenings of the band that played in the Piazza. No wonder 
the people of Venice reckoned it as a miracle that none of 
them were hurt when the great tower curtsied and fell, for 
they knew nothing of the danger till the crack began to widen 
a few minutes before :— 

“The great angel shot down and stopped just before the 
main portal of St. Mark’s; the thick porphyry column of the 
Pietra del bando saved, as by a miracle, the exquisite south-west, 
or Sta. Sofia, angle of the church; the copper plates from the 
pyramid formed themselves into a miraculous fence for the first 
of the great bronze standard sockets. Only a deep cut into 
Sansovino’s splendidly built library, and a few chips on the outer 
steps of St. Mark’s facade, hint at the ruin which might have 
been wrought, and the people, commenting on these facts, and 
personifying the tower they loved so well, say, ‘Lu xé sempre sta 
galantomo, lu ga parla; lu ga avisa, “ f¢ largo che casco” ’—‘ He’s 
always been a gentleman; he spoke, he warned us: “Away with 
you, for I’m coming down!”’” 

Lovers of Venice will read with interest and delight the 
chapters on the columns of the Piazzetta and their clever 
restoration by Signor Vendrasco; also on the curiously 
characteristic proverbs of Venice, giving many odd glimpses 
into the daily life of the people, such as “ Zocoli, brocoli, 
capelo e poco cervelo.” May we venture on a little rhymed 
translation, perhaps as literal as Mr. Brown’s in prose P— 

“ Sandal-shod, green diet, 
Capped head, brain quiet.” 

Another chapter which will appeal to all who care intelli- 
gently for Venice is that on “ Piles and Pile-Driving.” It is 
on her pile foundations, as everybody knows, that the 
existence of Venice depends, and in the nature of things they 
are perishable. Yet these great logs from the forests of 
Northern Italy have a marvellous lasting power, if once com- 
pletely buried in the bed of hard clay which supports Venice. 
They become black and perfectly hard, whether they are oak, 
elm, larch, or even softer woods; these last, however, such as 
deal and white poplar, are only used where the work has 
originally been scamped. Mr. Brown tells us, by the by, that 
these woods were found among the piles of the Campanile, 
Pile-driving is an art in itself, with its own customs and its 
own long, monotonous, musical songs. The work is still done 
by men on a barge, with ropes and pulleys; visitors to Venice 
constantly see and hear it in progress. But all this will soon 
have disappeared, for pile-driving machines have already 
begun to take the place of human labour. No longer will 
the great piles be lowered to their ocean bed with the old 
picturesque chant, the dirge that rings them down into 
perpetual darkness. Mr. Brown has collected and preserved 
for us specimens of these chants, which, as he says, another 
generation will probably never hear :— 

“E po lasélo,e.e..e! 

Lasélo andare,o.o..o! 

A baso a fondi,e.e..e! 

A fondi del mare,o .o0..o0! 

E va aritrovare,e.e..e! 

I suoi compagni,o .o.. 0! 

Dele caverne,e.e..e! 

Orende scure,o .0..0!” 
And so on for hours. Some of these chants, we are told, are 
improvised, others are very old, and many strange stories and 
traditions of Venetian history find a place in them. 

We have lingered long with the city herself, but nearly 
half of this new book concerns her more distant surroundings, 
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and bas more of the fascination of novelty :—the banks 
of the Brenta, with their country-house life, old and new, 
their floods and other catastrophes; lovely, long-forsaken 
Fusina, once alive with travellers, and now, with the tram- 
line to Padua, beginning to know the passing world again ; 
ancient Malamocco, so old that no one knows when she was 
born, her people still quite sure that they are “not Venetians, 
but Malamoccdini” ; Burano with its lace-making, Mazzorbo 
with its gardens; and far out in the plain such curious old 
laces as Castelfranco, Marostica—little known, but “a 
ect gem, beautiful and complete ”—Schio with its 
woollen factories, San Giorgio in Valpolicella, famous for its 
vineyards, its marble quarries, and last, not least, the earliest 
Lombard church in Italy. But we must not wander on with 
Mr. Brown over the “mountains Euganean,” or into the 
eat and wonderful paradise of the Dolomites, or sail away 
to still less familiar Istria. It is enough to advise our readers 
to do so, not only by reading his “spirited and happy book,” 
but by starting off, if it be for the twentieth time, to visit his 
beloved Venice, and to study with new eyes the always new 
charm of her surrounding country. 





IDEALS OF INDUSTRY.* 


Mr. Bupcett Meakin has an hereditary interest in the 
development of British industry on humanitarian lines. He 
is the grandson of that Samuel Budgett, “The Successful 
Merchant,” who demonstrated to an earlier generation that 
the fear of God, regarded as a rule of business, was no 
necessary bar to commercial success. Mr. Meakin has 
applied this theory to a different branch of the money-making 
art, and has made an elaborate study of the various factories 
throughout the world in which production has been organised 
on the principle of considering the comfort and well-being cf 
the workpeople as well as the profits of the employer. His 
account of Model Factories and Villages is an extraordinarily 
interesting book, which deserves to become a classic in this 
very important branch of social science. It will be news to 
the majority of readers that so much has already been done 
in the direction of organising important industries on the 
basis of health and happiness as well as of “the cash nexus.” 
An important feature of Mr. Meakin’s book is that it does not 
deal, like so many of the kind, with schemes that might be 
realised in some impossible Utopia, but with what is actually 
being done in Europe and the United States. “The various 
industrial betterment schemes described are not advanced 
as theoretical recommendations, or as the creations of 
the philanthropist, but as the actual experience of money- 
making men.” Almost without a single exception, those em- 
ployers who have seriously undertaken to consider the welfare 
as well as the earning power of their employés have dis- 
covered that they are no less far-sighted than philanthropic. 
An immediate increase in the value of the work done has 
followed closely upon the great majority of attempts to im- 
prove the conditions in which it is carried on. This, indeed, 
would seem to stand to reason. We are all employers in a 
small way, for we all keep servants. It has long been recog- 
nised that the way to get and keep good servants is to treat 
them well. If you treat your servants like pigs, you must 
expect them to behave like pigs ; and conversely. What is true 
on the small scale is equally true on the large. Whether a 
man employs a thousand workers in a factory or a couple of 
maids in a suburban villa, the laws that govern service are 
very much the same. A certain cash payment is value in the 
labour market for a certain amount of work. But whether 
that work is remunerative to the man who buys it often 
depends entirely on the spirit in which it is given. If it is 
done grudgingly and perfunctorily, in the main care that not 
a fraction more than the market rate is given for the money, 
it is quite possible, in the heat and stress of modern industrial 
competition, that it will not earn a profit. But if it is 
actuated by the feeling that the master’s interest is also that 
of the servant, not merely by the desire to turn out the 
minimum result which will evade dismissal, then profits will 
mount up, and the business, under equal conditions of skilled 
management, will rapidly assert its supremacy over all rivals 
where inferior conditions of labour are in existence. This 





* (1) Model Factories and Villages. By Budgett Meakin. London: '. Fisher 
Unwin. [7s. 6d.]—(2) Garden Cities in Theory and Practice. By A. BR. 
ett, 2vols. London: Bemroseand Co. [2ls, net.] 





fact ought to be self-evident; but it has unfortunately been 
lost to sight in the majority of cases,—not, we hope, through 
callous indifference to the welfare of employés se much as 
because, in. the early stages of industrial development, this 
aspect of the question has been overlooked in the general 
prosperity. Now that that prosperity has ceased to be the 
rule, and competition has seriously assailed the profits of the 
average manufacturer, we commend the remarkable lessons 
which are to be found in Mr. Meakin’s pages to his careful 
consideration. 

The great fact which lies at the bottom of the conflicts 
between Capital and Labour—not merely of the great strikes 
which have paralysed or ruined so many industries, but of the 
general antagonism in spirit which hampers effort in so many 
moderately successful enterprises—is that the employer and 
his workmen take erroneous views of their relationship. 
“The workman, mistakenly regarded as a machine, or as 
an adjunct to a machine, gets to regard his employer—whom 
in many cases he never sees—as an enemy, an oppressor 
grinding out the most in labour for the least in money.” Of 
course, wherever this attitude prevails, as most unfortunately 
it does in the great number of factories, labour is given in the 
grudging spirit which always means bad, or at least unsatis- 
factory and unsatisfying, work. The employer is most to 
blame for this state of things, which is a gross economical 
blunder, as well as a grave menace to social development :— 

“There is no conflict between the real interests of employer 
and employed ; they are identical, and the experience of employers 
who have recognised this is unanimous. It is the mistake made 
by so many employers and so many employed, in supposing that 
either can in any way advance their interests to the disadvantage 
of the other, and in consequence trying to ‘get the better’ of 
one another, which has brought about the conflicts we all deplore. 
Success is not to be measured by the extent of the plunder, and 
those who have defrauded least are least to be envied. Mistaken 
interests may clash, but the real interest of both parties is 
identical, and the sooner this is realised the better for all con- 
cerned. Just in proportion as this becomes the case may we 
hope to see the machine of which both are essential parts working 
smoothly, steadily, and without waste. That it is possible for 
capital and labour to be represented in the same individuals— 
showing how identical are the interests of both—is evidenced by 
the existence of co-operative productive concerns, and of those im 
which the thrifty workmen have become the owners of shares.” 
This is not only good morality, but good economics. It is 
very interesting to observe that nearly all the cases which Mr. 
Meakin describes in detail where the welfare of the employés has 
been studied by the capitalist as a primary essential to success 
are those of great industrial firms whose profits are the envy 
of their less enlightened competitors. We need only mention 
the names of Messrs. Brunner, Mond, and Co., Messrs. Cadbury, 
Messrs. Lever, and Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome in this 
country ; the Krupp Ironworks and the Badische Anilin-und- 
Soda-Fabrik in Germany ; the National Cash Register Com- 
pany and Messrs. Heinz in the United States, as evidence of 
this fact. In all these great industries, as well as in the 
hundreds of smaller ones from which Mr. Meakin draws his 
illustrations, the lesson is the same,—that a serious attempt 
to improve the conditions of labour has an immediate recom- 
pense in the improvement of the balance-sheet. There is 
only a single instance to the contrary out of all these hundreds 
of examples in which a retrograde movement was necessary. 
Many social reformers are distrustful of what they call 
“ philanthropy at five per cent.,” but it is quite clear that a 
very valuable piece of work has been done by showing that 
the amelioration of the worker's lot usually goes hand in 
hand with an increase in the employer’s profits. Most 
employers would be glad to do something in this direction if 
they could only be assured that they would not he out of 
pocket by it. The really invaluable thing in Mr. Meakin’s 
most welcome and inspiriting book is that he gives chapter 
and verse for all his assertions. He shows in a series of 
chapters how great employers of labour have found it worth 
their while to cultivate social relations with their workers; to 
give them airy and spacious buildings, clean and well-lighted 
workrooms; to make the conditions of labour as hygienic as 
possible; to see to the provision of wholesome and inexpensive 
meals on the factory premises, and of cheap and sanitary 
dwellings; to provide adequate opportunities of recreation 
for the workers and education for their childrenm—and how 
all this does not come under the head of charity, but is 
regarded as an important aid to the easy administration and 
profitable exploitation of a great industry. Mr. Meakin has 
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done a most excellent work in showing how the best and 
most paying labour is that of healthy and happy workers, and 
his book deserves the careful study of all employers. 

Mr. Sennett’s volumes on Garden Cities contain a mass 
of chaotic and ill-digested material, much of which is good 
enouch to deserve being made into a book, instead of being 
flung at the reader’s head. The evil genius of elaboration 
sat at the author’s elbow when he undertook to amplify the 
paper on “ The Potentialities of Applied Science in a Garden 
City” which he read at the 1903 meeting of the British 
Association. There are many valuable suggestions and 
statistics in his work, but in their present form they are 
buried under a host of irrelevant paragraphs. Still, these 
volumes are worth study, though it is a great pity that their 
really useful part should be obscured by such a waste of 
words. 





NOVELS. 


STARVECROW FARM.* 


Tue period of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s new story is that of 
the industrial upheaval which followed hard on the termina- 
tion of the Great War, the jumping-off place, so to speak, 
being the massacre of Peterloo. Yet although a few minor 
historical personages cross and recross his pages, such as 
the saturnine Thistlewood of the Cato Street Conspiracy, 
and although the social and political temper of the times are 
accurately enough reflected therein, Mr. Weyman wisely 
refrains from describing Starvecrow Farm as an historical 
romance. The situations which lend the plot its special 
character could not very well have arisen at a later date, 
and in the main grow legitimately enough out of the revolu- 
tionary temper of the discontented classes in the second 
decade of the last century. But after all, it is not so much as 
a picture of the time as a study of humanity that Starvecrow 
Farm claims attention. The limitations of the environment are 
helpful in that they make for artistic concentration, and deter- 
mine the treatment of the theme, but the essential traits of 
the central figure are common to heroines of all ages—high 
spirits, courage, and devotion. When to these admirable 
qualities there remain to be added the indiscretion and 
ignorance of youth, a chequered career follows inevitably 
enough. In the case of Henrietta Damer, however, her 
difficulties are so multiplied from the very outset that some 
tender-hearted readers may be inclined to charge Mr. 
Weyman with breaking the rules of the game. You may 
make your heroine as distressful as you please, they will say, 
but at least allow her to combine distress with dignity. An 
elopement is all very well, but how can a heroine ever recover 
from the ignominy of eloping in the very first chapter with a 
half-hearted agitator, who conceals his humble birth under 
an alias, and has left his deserted wife and children to fend 
for themselves? ‘There is no discredit in being abducted by 
a villain, but to fall in love with an impostor is another 
matter entirely. Miss Thackeray essayed a somewhat similar 
task in Miss Angel, though she had the excuse of not invent- 
ing a situation, but borrowing it straight from fact; but it 
needed all the tenderness of her delicate talent to rob the 
theme of its inherent painfulness. Here we are dealing with 
the trials of an imaginary character, and though poor 
Henrietta is severely punished for her folly, she is at least 
granted the consolation that her betrayal is free from dis- 
honour. Her humiliation, however, is only enhanced by the 
fact that she owes her rescue to the intervention of a rejected 
suitor, a middle-aged retired sea-captain, now a Magistrate 
and Member of Parliament, who has acquired an unenviable 
notoriety for his severity in repressing disorder, and who 
cruelly turns the tables on Henrietta, when she is cast off 
by her family, by proposing that his chaplain should marry 
her out of hand. Again, the position of Henrietta is not only 
humiliating, it is perilous, since she has unwittingly rendered 
herself an accomplice in the schemes of a political incendiary 
who is “wanted” by the police on a grave charge, and her 
persistent refusal to betray his whereabouts results in 
her being sent to gaol. The task that Mr. Weyman has set 
himself is truly of formidable proportions. It is not enough 
that he should extricate Henrietta from prison and clear her 





# Starvecrow Farm. By Stanley Weyman, London: Hutchinson & Co. [6s,] 





character of stain. He must, if she is to be ; 
rdle of heroine, rehabilitate her in her sail tebsder- ake . = 
some plausible means whereby she may ultimately ery nn 
with her rescuer. The opportunity arises when her pbs: 
are at their lowest ebb, and though it presupposes a fortitnde 
almost incredible if we are to accept as accurate the ieelean, 
of young ladies given in the fiction of the period, Henrietta 
rises to the occasion, and at the risk of her own life complete] 
reverses the balance of indebtedness between herself ma 
Captain Lyne. The story, which furnishes excellent, and at 
times exciting, reading, and is told throughout in Mr. Wey- 
man’s terse and unaffected manner, suffers, in our Opinion, from 
two drawbacks. The initial humiliation of Henrietta is too 
overpowering and the love interest too perfunctorily treated 
for the book to satisfy the claims of high romance. But asa 
vigorous, wholesome, and well-constructed tale it deserves to 
win wide acceptance. 





Peace on Earth. By Reginald Turner. (Alston Rivers, 6s.) — 
Mr. Reginald Turner has covered so long a period of time in his 
rather short novel that the effect of the work as a whole ig 
inevitably somewhat sketchy. The most successful figure in the 
book is that of the social reformer, Jasper Sladen, an avowed 
enemy of the existing social system, who takes up as his 
work in life the consolation of those victims of society, released 
convicts. From the point of view of the extremists in the book— 
with whom the author’s own sympathies seem to lie—the world 
would be a far better place if all its inhabitants were swept 
away. No efficient substitute for the human race appears, how- 
ever, to have occurred to these enthusiasts, so that their efforts 
at reformation seem to be a little pointless. The character of the 
unfortunate Paul is interesting, if not altogether credible, and 
his end gives a touch of tragedy to a rather dreary piece of 
fiction. Mr. Turner should, before setting to work, have decided 
whether he wished the main theme of his book to be the impossi- 
bility of obtaining universal peace in the world, or the considera- 
tion of the policy of destroying mankind as a triumph of human 
justice. A novel is too small a canvas to contain even the barest 
outline of two such very large ideas. 

At the Sign of the Fox. By “Barbara.” (Macmillan and Co. 
6s.)—The author of “The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife” has 
not, by substituting fiction for her usual notes on men and 
manners, lost the qualities of gentle irony which distinguish her 
writing. At the Sign of the For is a story of modern life in 
America written with quick insight into the motives which 
prompt the actions of human beings. The heroine, who, unfor- 
tunately, bears the Christian name of Brooke (horribly hard and 
unattractive to British ears), is well drawn and lifelike, though it 
is a little difficult to believe in the love affair which reaches its 
climax on the last page of the book. The pictures in the first 
chapters of New York society, and later of life on an American 
farm, are all deeply interesting to those English people who 
welcome descriptions of what life in America is really like. The 
story is eminently readable, although it has not, perhaps, quite 
the subtle charm which distinguished the first book by this 
author. 

The Man who Won. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Reynolds’s new novel marks a decided advance 
on “Phoebe in Fetters.” It is just as pleasantly written, and 
has much more in it than her earlier book. The opening chapters, 
in which the scene is laid in South Africa, are vividly written, 
and convince the reader of the truth of the picture which they 
represent. The least successful parts of the book are the scenes 
in which the heroine shares the life of some cousins in a country 
vicarage. It is very difficult to imagine a family conducted on the 
lines adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, and this part of the novel 
does not ring true. But Melicent Lutwyche is an attractive 
ffrure, and the house which she builds for “Captain Brooke” or 
“Bert Mestaer”—the man of the title—sounds exceedingly 
delightful. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE ALIEN PROBLEM. 

The Problem of the Immigrant. By James Davenport Whelpley. 
(Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Whelpley’s comprehen- 
sive account of the way in which the chief European countries 
and the United States have dealt with the problem of the immi- 
grant is of particular value at a time when the alien within our 
gates is so much thrust upon our notice. His book is the outcome 








of a year spent in studying emigration and immigration conditions 
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at the fountain-head. It contains a large quantity of extremely 
aluable data which must have involved a great deal of labour in 
sooumulation ; indeed, the author acknowledges that it would 
save been impossible to collect all this material without the 
“eourtesy and disinterested kindness of Government officials, 
Ambassadors, attachés of Embassies, and consular representa- 
tives.” The legislator and student will be grateful for this well 
arranged and sifted mass of material for the investigation of the 
methods by which immigration can be regulated, and is actually 
ted in the ehief countries of the world, whilst the general 
reader will find a clear and succinct statement of the problem in 
Mr. Whelpley’s two introductory chapters, which deal respectively 
with the international aspects of emigration, and the immigra- 
tion and emigration laws of Europe. He maintains that it is now 
within the power, as it is certainly within the duty, of the Great 
Powers “to police the world for the purpose of putting a whole- 
some restraint upon emigration.” This could be accomplished, 
he thinks, by an international agreement on the lines of the 
Hague Convention, directed towards the fulfilment of the 
following objects :— 

“To encourage a high moral, physical, political, and educational 

standard of admission for immigrants; and to these might well 
be added a financial or self-supporting qualification of sufficient 
scope to prevent the possibility of immediate dependence upon 
charity. ‘To guard against the spread of disease from one country 
to another. ‘To check undue activity on the part of transporta- 
tion agents. To maintain a world-wide system of police identifica- 
tion and restraint of criminals. To persuade each nation to live 
up to its full responsibilities in the care of its own deficients. ‘To 
induce the amelioration of political or economic wrongs in given 
areas where such influences are driving people from one country 
to another to the discomfort of the latter.” 
This is a somewhat too ambitious scheme, perhaps. The last 
clause, for instance, might be utilised to justify almost any inter- 
ference with a country. Great Britain and the United States, for 
instance, might adduce it as ground for coercing Russia to treat 
her Jews as human beings, and we have not reached a state of 
the world in which such a power of coercion could be desirably 
exerted without bringing about greater evils than it was designed 
toavert. Nor can we expect, or indeed hope, to reduce the world 
once more to that “safe and dreary prison” which Gibbon has 
described in the days of fullest Roman power. The Wanderlust 
is a primitive human instinct which cannot be eradicated, but 
merely needs regulation. Still, Mr. Whelpley’s ideas are worthy 
of respect, and the materials which he has provided should be 
invaluable to the political student. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








The Layman’s Book of Saints. By the Rev. Gerard Sampson. 
(Mowbray and Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Sampson must have a good 
opinion of himself when he undertakes to provide the Anglican 
laity with a devotional book of this kind. He ranges over the 
whole region of hagiology, chooses what pleases him best, and 
publishes it for the edification of the Church. Mr. Sampson 
does not even keep to the names in our Calendar, substituting 
Winwaloe for Prisca (January 18th), Sebastian for Fabian 
(January 20th), Pacian for Dunstan (March 19th), Ludger 
for Augustin, and John of Egypt for Bede. These last three 
changes, apart from the wilfulness which dictates them, are quite 
unaccountable. A much more serious matter, however, is the 
juserting of “ William of Norwich, Boy Martyr” (March 24th). 
These stories of ritual murder are notoriously untrustworthy, 
and in these days, when there is such a recrudescence of anti- 
Jewish feeling, ought to be absolutely banished. Mr. Sampson 
has incurred a very serious responsibility. 


The Co-operative Union: Thirty-seventh Annual Co-operative 
Congress, (Co-operative Union, Manchester.)—Here we have 
a report of the proceedings of the Congress; a list of dele- 
yates, British and foreign; the introductory address delivered 
by Dr. Hans Miiller, of Basle; various speeches made at the 
entertainments, &c.; and a mass of highly interesting statistics. 
Co-operative production seems to lag behind Co-operative con- 
sumption. Detailed accounts are given of Co-operative farms. 
Long Eaton, with 385 acres, made a profit of £406; Hucknall 
lorkard, with 168, lost £148 (there are 110 acres of arable to 58 
pasture); Harwich and Dovercourt, £128 profit out of 159 acres. 
Assington, with 223} (181 arable, 22 pasture, and as many as 19 
in roads!), £1 19s. 7d. profit; Bishop Auckland, 417 acres, and 
487 lost. This isnot encouraging on the whole. 





Christus Liberator. By Ellen C. Parsons, M.A. (Macmillan: 
and Co, 2s. net.)—Under this title Miss Parsons, whose name 
is well known on the other side of the Atlantic, has given us an 
“Outline Study of Africa,” viewed from the missionary stand- 
point. The volume is one of a series, following books, with 
similar titles, in which the subject in general, and in reference to 
India, China, and Japan, has been treated. Sir Harry Johnston | 
supplies an introduction, historical and geographical. He states 
one aspect of the problem thus: “ Almost two-thirds of Africa 
will be the nearly exclusive domain of the Negro race, and it is 
the special task of Europe and America” to civilise and 
Christianise. The negro, it will be remembered, offers oppor 
tunities for both works. He has no ancient civilisation and no 
prepossessions of organised religion. And it must not be fore 
gotten that Islam is busy in its propaganda. What Miss Parsons 
has to say is well worth attention. Whatever sentimental 
admirers of Islam from without and philosophising followers 
from within may say, slavery and the degradation of woman are 
inseparable from it. After the general survey of the continent, 
each region is taken in turn, and the social and religious con- 
dition described. We would willingly follow the writer in her 
progress from West to East, from East to the Congo State 
and Central Africa, and from there again to the South. What a 
deplorable thing it is that nowhere is the prospect so gloomy ag 
in the Congo State, known by so cruel an irony as the “ Free.” 

Last Records of a Cotswold Community. Edited by C. P.! 
Ashbee. (Essex House Press.)—The village of Weston-sub- 
Edge, in Gloucestershire, now numbering between three and four 
hundred inhabitants, had the charge of the Cotswold Games, as 
Corinth had of the Isthmian. It also possessed down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century a common field. The games 
were discontinued and the common field enclosed, and Mr. Ashbee 
is inclined to think that the same causes were at work in bringing 
about both results. ‘There was, without doubt, a connection 
betweed the games and the common system. The accounts of 
the Fieldsmen—they exist for the period 1826-52—show a 
payment “for the Hill.” It was the custom at this time to let 
the affair to a publican, and the natural result was that it 
became a quite intolerable nuisance. While the Fieldsmen took 
a personal interest in the games things were probably different. 
With regard to the common field, we cannot but think 
that Professor Hewins’s criticisms on the speculations of 
the editor and on Mr. Sidney Webb’s preface are just. The 
last record in the Account Book gives the assessment made 
to reimburse to the Fieldsmen the balance due. Each “ yard” of 
land was to pay 8s. (a “ yard ” seems to have been thirty acres in 
Weston). ‘he names of holders of land are given, the area 
varying from three hundred and twenty acres to fifteen acres. 
The larger holders seem to have held office as Fieldsmen. We 
can see no evidence of a democratic tenure ; it looks more like an 
oligarchy. For the last few years no one seems to have taken 
the trouble to attend the meetings, and the Fieldsmen had to con- 
tinue in office. It is significant also that two or three years 
before the end an attempt was made to regulate the system of 
farming, to introduce rotation of crops, and to exercise more:care : 
“we one and all particularly agree not to neglect the crops, as 
regards Hoeing and Clearing, and also to draw out and put the 
manure upon that portion of the Field where it is due or most 
regarded.” The “collectivist” sentiment seems out of place. 
The common field benefited only a few, and even them not very 
much. 


“The Doctor Says.” (Sidney Appleton. 3s. 6d. net.)—The sub- 
title of this volume runs thus: “A Book of Advice for-the 
Household, with Practical Hints for the Preservation of Health 
and the Prevention of Disease.” It will easily be seen that it 
covers a large range of subject, and that the contents are not 
suitable for particular criticism. We must be content, therefore, 
with the general remark that it seems a very sensible and com- 
plete handbook and guide for the practice of domestic medicine. 
It is clear and precise, and not without an occasional touch of 
humour. One or two things we may quote. “Milk is more 
digestible raw than cooked.” “If it has been boiled, mix with’ 
soda or lime-water.” “I believe that tobacco-smoking saves 
many a teetotaler from breaking his pledge.’ Our author’s 
judgment on the use of alcohol is adverse, but it is not put in any 
concentrated form. In fact, it is moderated by various considera- 
tions, though hostile in its general bearing. 

Scandinavia. By R. Nisbet Bain. (Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Bain, who has already given to the world 
a monograph on Charles XII. of Sweden, tells in this volume the 
story of the three Scandinavian kingdoms. His narrative is 
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excellently illustrated by maps, and should usefully serve the 
general purpose of the “Cambridge Historical Series” (edited 
by Dr. G. W. Prothero) to which it belongs. It is a story full of 
curious vicissitudes. Nowhere has been better realised the 
Horatian description of Fortune— 
“hine apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
sustulit, hic posuisse gaudet.” 

Each of the three kingdoms has had its turn of supremacy, and 
all, marked, it would seem, by nature for alliance, and even union, 
have been furiously jealous of, and even hostile to,each other. Mr. 
Bain’s story is, by force of circumstances, highly compressed, but 
he has succeeded in making it both clear and attractive. The 
chapter on “ Norway and Sweden since 1814” will be read with 
special interest, written as it was before the recent development 
ef the situation. 


The Old Farmer and his Almanack. By George Lyman 
Kettridge. (W. Ware and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—In 1792 Mr. 
Robert B. Thomas published the first number of the Farmer’s 
Almanack. He was the son of a certain William Thomas, 
himself the son of a Welsh immigrant and a man of many 
adventures, and was born at Grafton, Mass., in 1766. He lived 
to publish fifty-four numbers oi his Almanac, and the publication 
continues to appear to this day. One is reminded of “Old 
Moore,” though Mr. Thomas never admitted astrology into his 
columns. Mr. Kettridge has had the happy idea of taking the 
Almanac and tracing in its contents, growth, and change the 
passing away and the beginning of many things. The first 
reference is, of course, to the United States, and especially to 
England; but the analogies are sufficiently close to make this a 
highly interesting book. It is difficult to choose out of a collec- 
tion so large and so varied. Let us take some stories which may 
be selected as having a wider application than seems at first sight 
to belong to them. The subject under discussion in one number 
is the recovery of the apparently drowned. Here are cases 
zelated by a medical man who was apparently a man of sense, and 
who believed what he was writing :—A fisherman was kept under 
water by ice for three weeks and came to life. “ A large Bladder 
had been formed about his Head for his Preservation.” A 
Swedish woman was three hours under water without ice or 
bladder, and came to life. Best of all, one Laurence Jones was 
seven weeks under water, but recovered, and lived to be seventy. 
So said the preacher who preached his funeral sermon, according 
to a credible hearer. We are now in the region of miracle. 





The annual volume of The Expository Times, Edited by James 
Hastings, D.D. (‘I. and T. Clark, 7s. 6d.), is, as usual, full of 
excellent matter. There is, in the first place, the editor’s 
summary of the work of the month in the direction of theological 
discussion and criticism. Then follows an unfailing variety of 
instructive papers. The general tendency of the whole towards 
breadth and liberality is unmistakable. We do not find our- 
selves invariably in agreement with the writers, but it is always 
possible to regard what they say with sympathy. We rank this 
periodical along with the Expositor as forces working for good in 
the province of Christian knowledge. We hope that the Anglican 
Communion is not going to be left behind. 


Scuoout-Books.—The British Empire is one of a series of 
geography readers bearing the title of “The World and its 
People” (T. Nelson and Sons, 1s. 10d.) It is excellently 
equipped with illustrations ; the coloured plates are particularly 
attractive. In a similar series, “Round the World” (T. C 
and E. C. Jack, 4d.), we have Australasia, by G. L. Glover, 
B.A.—Tke Mother Tongue. By Sarah Louise Arnold and 
George Lyman Kettridge. Edited for English schools by J. W. 
Adamson. (Ginn and Co. 1s. 6d.)—What is true of all school- 
books is especially applicable to this,—it ought to be tried before 
it can be judged... It is certainly practical. One exercise is: you 
want to hire a man to do a day’s work in your garden, but do not 
possess all the gardening tools; describe your interview; write 
to a house painter for estimate for painting your house; write 
a recipe for making bread ; write an account of one of your pets. 
— Practical also is “ Business is Business”: a First Commercial 
Reader, by James Lamb (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 8d.) Various 
commercial operations are described, and accounts are given of 
eminent “merchant princes.” From the same publishers we 
have also Vol. III. of The ‘‘ Look about You” Nature Study Books, 
by Thomas H. Hoare (8d.), telling us about plants, the dwellers 
in ponds, caterpillars, &c., with good coloured pictures ; also The 
Three Term Arithmetic, V. and VI., by J. W. Iliffe, M.A. (3d. and 
4d.); and The Winchester Arithmetic, by C. Godfrey, M.A., and 
G. M. Bell, B.A.——French Genders Conquered (Baker and Son, 
Clifton) exhibits a complete scheme on a card measuring ten by 
six inches. 
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APPOINTMENT pall Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C0.’s 
anufacture now bear the annexed ‘l'rude-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | NeW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO., Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Bea. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.v.O. 





Invested Funds Exceed £11,000,000. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
s.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
{ British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 
—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 


Premium 
rates 0} 
xpenses. 
' Nhe Life 
received. bd : ; 
NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13°7 

per cent, of the premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. ‘These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.—The rates of premium are determined according to the various 
classes of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to 
inspect risks, to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging 
their insurances, 

Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified. 

Settlements.—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


A.D. 1720. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Ilead Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 

















THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 

ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE | Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
FIRE, LIFE. | TOTALFUNDS ... £13,062,125. 

ACCIDEN' & SICKNESS, 
GENERAL FIRE. 7 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
General Manager—F. Nerie-Mituer, J.P. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE. 














“An IDEAL BeveraGeE.—Chief among the merits of cocoa stand 
its nutritious and sustaining properties, making it one of the most 
salutary of beverages in health as well as in sickness. The high 
esteem in which it was held by the late Sir Andrew Clark is well 
known, and, in recommending it, he was wont to add the oft-quoted 
advice, ‘Let the patient have Schweitzer’s Cocoatina,’ a sample of 
which has been received. It is claimed that by the special care 
expended upon its manufacture it is rendered wholly digestible 
even by weak digestions. At the present season it is well to 
remember that, after tiring outdoor sports and pastimes, Cocoatina 
is one of the best restoratives than can be taken.” —The Guardian, 





HAMPTONS 


Ready this day and post-free on application, 
HAMPTONS’ NEW CATALOGUE No. C 219, 
which illustrates the latest and most interesting 
designs in 
HALL AND DINING ROOM 
FURNITURE. 


SIDEBOARDS from 5 guineas to £150. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ, LONDON, 8.W. 
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line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words 
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Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 

Terms of Subscription, 
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Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Peay. Quarterly. 
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LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF VICE-PRINCIPAL AND MASTER OF METGOD. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for a 
vacancy which has arisen in the post of Vice-Principal and Master of Method 
at the London Day Training College, which is conducted by the Council in 
associution with the University of Lonion. The candidate appointed will act 
under the direction of the Principal in arranging and supervising the pro- 
fessional work, both theoretical aud practical, of the undergraduate and post- 
graduate students of the ( Jllege, aud iu giving such lectures as may be 
required on the Principles, Practice, and History of Education. 

The salary attaching to the post will be at the rate of £400 a year, rising by 
annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £500a year. The candidate who 
is appointed will be required to commence work after Christmas, 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom 
they must be returned not later than Monday, October 16th, 1905, accom- 
panied by one copy of three testimonials of recent date. Candidates applying 
through the post for the form of application should enclose a stamped an 
addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than the successful candidate, invited to attend the 
Committee, will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other 
expenses, 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be 9 ae a disqualification, 


. L. M . 
Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 


Victoria Eusbankment, W.C., 
September 20th, 1905. 


Qe COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 








MONMOUTHSHIRE. . 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the'post of LECTURER in 
POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL SCIENCE, ata salary of £200. 

Applications, with testimonials, should be sent on or before Saturday, Sep- 
tember 23rd, 1905, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 





obtained, J, AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
University College, Cardiff, Registrar. 
September 6th, 1905, 
rF\RAINING COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, N.Z. 





The EDUCATION BOARD, Wellington, N.Z., INVITE APPLICATIONS 
for Appointment as INS'TLUCTRESS in KINDERGARTEN METHODS in 
the Training College, Wellington, N.Z., and INFANT MISTRESS in the Prac- 
tising School attached. Age between 25 and 35. Salary £200 per annum, with 
£50 passage allowance. Duties begin February Ist, 1906, Appointment, in first 
instance, for two years.—Applicatious, accompanied by copies of recent testi- 
mouiuls and photograph, must be made on forms to be obtained from the 
HIGH COMMISSIONER for New Zealand, 13 Victoria Street, London, S.W., 
and must reach him not later than Monday, October 9th next. 

BOYS.— 


UDLEY JOINT P.T. CENTRE for 
PRINCIPAL REQUIRED for above temporary Centre—sanctioned by 
Board of Education for possibly two years—duties to commence early in 
October. Candidates must hold Degree of some British University, and be 
qualified for registration in Column B. Salary £200. Also ASSISTANT 
MASTER —preterably holding Science Degree—who would be possibly trans- 
ferred at the close of the temporary Centre to Grammar School as Science 
Master. Salary £150. Forms of application obtained from, and must be 
returned—envelopes endorsed ‘*‘ Boys’ P.T. Centre ’’—not later than Septem- 
ber 28th to, J. H. WYNNE, Education Offices, Dudley. 


‘YRAVELLING COMPANION.—An EX-HEAD- 

MASTER, travelled and active but no sportsman, OFFERS his 
SERVICES to any one seeking a congenial companion for leisurely travel and 
study.—Address, ‘‘ TRAVEL,” c/o Street’s Agency, Serle Street, London, W.C. 


O LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and others.— 

QUIET LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and 
comfortable. Terms from 6s, a day.—Apply to Miss F Hangersley 
Hill, Ringwood, Hampshire. 


ELLINGTON STREET, a few doors from the Strand, 

For DISPOSAL, the LONG LEASE of capital BUSINESS 
PREMISES, containing basement, ground and 3 upper floors. Immediate 
possession.—For particulars, apply to Messrs. DANIEL WATNEY and SONS, 
33 Poultry, E.C. ; or to Messrs, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO., 29 Fleet 


Street, E.C. 
O PUBLISHERS, SOLICITORS, and Others.— 

12 and 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C.—TO BE LET, at 

very moderate rental, Frout Suite of splendid BUSINESS OFFICES, con- 
taining 5 large rooms, offices, &c.—Full particulars on bs yy onan to Messrs, 
BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 22 Aldermanbury, E.C, 




















\71SS LOUISA DREWRY GIVES LECTURES, 
READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE and Kindred Subjects; Reads with Private Pupils; Examines ; 








and Helps Students by letter and in her Reading Society.—143 King Henry’s 
Road, London, N.W, 
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MONI O A’S, 
e TADWORTH, SURREY. 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 


Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 
SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 27th. 


U DOR BisA& da DL 8S CH O OL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages. 

LECTURERS—Pyrofs, H. G. Srztxy, F.B.S. (Science); H. E. Matpen, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Hueuener (French Literature); Dr. SrTeppat 
(German Literature) ; C. Jenram, M.A, (‘Current Events”), &c. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia. R.C.M.; Gustave Prapreav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); George MaGratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Storvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F., J. Kei. Also large Resident Statf of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over4acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


(T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Hend-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Daucing are the only extras. 

 ~aaene of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

App to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 














{\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

TERM COMMENCED SEPTEMBER 19th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 
2. $9 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING LLE 
S President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. heen GE. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool’ Gymnasiahy ye 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To tein wines 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘All branches and 8 oe 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical beng 
ir tye = Hygiene, sauertante and wae a Nursing. Gold and Silver M, 
wi iplomas, awar succes; studen lleges 
ee oan Rg p03 oe Rhee ont G 
d, ‘UDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to a i i 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for ry Shyelcal Ten ‘a 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, y seo Swim 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can a= 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to I. rd 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H, J. Gladstone, M'P., Hon and 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, i 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

Ste BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studente 

are trained in this College to become Tousen of Gymuasties in Collapse 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Edueatior 7 1 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Ph on 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, ay 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 


: oman ee TAME J LATEAM, Girton College, 
y v 3G. ECONDARY 'TEACHERS, i 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. ” Preparation 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


GANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK. 
STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the mana: ement 
of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOO ST 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secon 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application, 


ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding. 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodge, St Andrews, , 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT 
STIRLINGSHIRE, : 

Under Inspection of the Scotch Education Department, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis 
&e. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrietf, 
K,C.M.G., K.C.8.I. ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &c. . 


MNHE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGAT#.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examiuations under the age of 16, 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon, Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs, T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David's; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, I.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 





























ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 


Opened September 2Ist, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil; 
9 acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level, Principals: Miss AMY 
KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George’s 
Training College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College. 

The PRINCIPALS will be at home from 15th to 22nd September. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School-of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed forin July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopened on Sept. 22nd. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified staff of Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
nearthe Downs. Tennis and croquet lawns and cricket field. Large gymnasium. 
Great care taken of delicate girls, and entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). High-class, 

with the comforts of a refined home, Thorough education. Pupils well cared 
for, well trained, and well taught, on the principle of a sound mind in a sound 
body. No cramming; preparation for examinations if desired. French and 
German a speciality. Large grounds. Pine district. High and healthy position. 


YNDALE, WINCHMORE HILL, MIDDLESEX.— 
Miss BRIDGES RECEIVES limited number of GIRLS of good position 

in her high-class School (recognised). House stands in beautiful grounds, 
with hockey and cricket field. Excellent resident staff and visiting Professors. 


ANCELYN HOUSE SCHOOL for the Daughters of 
Gentlemen, and KINDERGARTEN, Ennerdale Road, Kew Gardens. 
Principals: Miss C. B, RANKINE, Miss E. B. DICKENS, AUTUMN TERM 
BEGAN TUESDAY, September 19th.—Prospectus on application to the 
PRINCIPALS, 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ONDON.—HOME for ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady (Univ. 
Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign Travel, 
Household Management, receives in Comfortable Home in South Kensington 
close to Museums) Eight Elder Girls desiring to study Special Subjects or see 
mdon. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages. Preparation for 
Foreign Travel.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter's Library, 8, Kensington. 























gc eer peer ne SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls, 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


CHOLARSHIPS.—A Senior and Junior Scholarship (£20 
and £15) at UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA (Church 
Education Corporation), will be offered for competition in November. 
Entrance in January.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds, Excellent 
‘’eachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
he yor the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


IMBLEDON.--CLASSES for the DAUGHTERS of 

GENTLEMEN in all branches of Education Conducted by Miss 

H. T. DYMES and well-qualitied Assistants.—All particulars on application 
to Miss H. T. DYMES, Lecture Hall, Wimbledon, 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises, Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 


Sik EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad, Resident 
trained nurse. Tlustrated Prospectus on application, 


JOLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. _ 





























LIOLKESTONE.—YORK HOUSE SCHOOL. 


TWO VACANCIES. Over 40 Public Successes. Delicate and Backward 
Boys specially cared for. 
Principal—Miss BAKER. 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD at Bedford about MARCH 13th, 14th, 15th, 
for School Exhibitions (£60-£10), for Boarders and Day Boys.—Apply for 
particulars to HEAD-MASTER, 
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FACULTIES OF ARTS, LETTERS, AND THEOLOGY. 





MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, October 13th, 











For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence, 


apply to ; , 
the MASTER of University College, 


or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, 
or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 





DEGREES IN THE UNIVERSITY ARE OPEN TO WOMEN. 
Tor Particulars as to Residence, Scholarships, &c., at the Women’s Hostel, 
apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, 
Abbey House, Durham. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION 1905-6 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 5th. Students 
are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October 4th. Lectures are 

iveu in all branches of General and Higher Education. Taken systematically, 
they form a connected and progressive Course, but a Single Course in auy 
subject may be attended. : co ‘ _ 

Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teacher’s Diploma (London) and for 
the Teacher’s Certificate (Cambridge), and also a Special Course of Scientific 
Instruction in Hygiene. . 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. ie hod 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition in 
June, 1906. The Early English Text Society’s Prize will be awarded in 
June, 1906. R 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


T, GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER 2nd. 

Arrangements having been made for instruction in the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology) to be 
undertaken by the University of London, the ENTIRE LABORATORIES 
and TEACHING at this HOSPITAL and SCHOOL are now DEVOTED to 
INSTRUCTION in the SUBJECTS for the FINAL EXAMINATIONS 
(Medicine, Surgery, Pathology, &c.) Unequalled facilities are therefore avail- 
able for clinical instruction and research.—Further information from 

I. JAFFREY, F.R.C.S., Dean of the School. 
T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
k PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham ; for 
the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; and for the 
Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 to 
£52 10s, COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 25th, 26th, and 27th. Handbook 
of curriculum on application to the DEAN. 


MHE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will begin on 
TUESDAY, October 3rd, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will be an Examination 
in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new Boys. 
The regular work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 4th, 
at 9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 
MASTERS’ BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at the 
Academy, or from the CLEKK and TREASURER, who will supply informa- 
tion. 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A.Oxon., Scott 
House, Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A.Oxon., Jeffrey House, 
Kinnear Road, Edinburgh, will be glad to see Parents by appointment. 

The RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A.Oxon., will be glad to see 
bye Be the Academy on September 3Uth and October 2nd between 9.30 and 
12.30 o’clock. 


VW7IGAN MINING AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—THOMAS T, RANKIN, C.E., B.Sc., M.Inst.M.M., M.1.M.E. 




















Saxpwicn System or Mininc Tratnina. 
DAY MINING COURSES. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION MONDAY, SEPTEMBER ISth, at 9a.m. 

Complete Diploma Course extends over a period of three or four years. 
‘Two Prizes of £10 10s, each awarded annually. 

Candidates for Colliery Managers’ Certificates of Competency holding the 
above Diploma will be exempt from two out of the five years’ practical experi- 
ence required by the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 

The Home Secretary has approved for the purposes of the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act (1887) Amendment Act, 1903, the Diplomas of this College. 

A Prospectus free, Calendar (price 6d., by post 9d.), giving full particulars, 
and Forms of Application for Entrance Examination, may be obtained on 
application to the PRINCIPAL, or T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Hon. Sec. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 
_ For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 
OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
J Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1897 : 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class) ; 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
ys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem, and Phys. Labors. ; 



































RezAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
a _ CIRENCESTER. Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 

Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Land-owners,Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists.&e. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 

GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 

Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 
et sse COLLEGE, KENT. 

THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PresipeNt—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations. Recent honours include Classical Scholarships, 
Oxford; Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ and Osborne, 
to Naval Clerkships, &c. TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th. 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the 
SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 

SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
fT UNSTANTON-ON-SEA, NORFOLK.—The Glebe 
House Preparatory School for the Royal Navy and Public Schools. 
Splendid climate; 7 acres of ground ; premises include Senior and Junior Houses, 
Gymnasium, Workshop, aud detached Sanatorium.—Head-Master, Mr. H. 

CAMBRIDGE BAKBER, M.A.Oxon. Next Term begins Tuesday, Sept. 26th. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 

Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 

Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House, 

] OVER COLLEGE.—Entrance Exam., Nov. 23rd-24th. 

SCHOLARSHIPS awarded if candidates qualified.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER before Nov. llth. College inspected by Board of Education 
and approved for School (leaving) Certificates. New Science Buildings. One 
or two Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM COM- 
MENCES JANUARY 19th, 1906, 

KYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 
Preparation for Universities and Army. Professional and Scientific 
Examinations. Scholarships and Exhibitions. Separate Junior School. 

Bracing climate, —€ 

Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th 
to 8th, for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildings. Five 
Boardiug-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 





{\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

j PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


| NYVETON COURT SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 

—Miss VERNON, assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters and 
Governesses, PREPARES GENTLEMEN'S SONS for Public Schools (Entrance 
and Scholarships) & Royal Navy. Healthy situation near sea. Cricket, football, 
swimming, and cadet corps. Terms, refs., and list of successes on application. 


} EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 


Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for TWO PUPILS. Bracing 
country; large grounds; cricket, hockey. 


Parochial Debating Society. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German. 


( University Entrauce 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 

Bay. 4} hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGAN SEPT. 22nd.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


RIVATE 'TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 




















A7ALMER.—SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN to a 
few small BOYS intended for Public Schools and Osborne. Bracing 
climate ; 17 acres ; fees moderate.—J. V. KIT'TO, Ripple Vale, near Dover, 


LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog. 
nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head, 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 


y EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 
and BOYS, seven to fourteen, School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 
pals: C, E, RICE, M.A, (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. GARRETT RICE 
date of Wycombe Abbey School). 


YCHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
S TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualitied success with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion, All games, private golf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physiciaus, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of ‘The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


CHOOL for BACKWARD or DELICATE CHILDREN, 
or those backward in speaking. Children of six years and upwards 
received. Modern, weil-built, roomy house between the sea and the moors. 
Large garden. Reference to leading physiciaus and specialists.—For terms, &c., 
apply Mrs. PRIESTLY, Thornholme, Robin Hood’s Bay, near Scarborough. 


TIINISHING HOME AT BRUSSELS. 


Mille. TOBIE RECEIVES FIVE GIRLS only. Beautiful house a few 
minutes from the Bois. Very reiined and comfortable home, 
_18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels, 


NENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—Mrs. FAIDY, ex-Professor 
J at Wellesley College (Mass., America), RECEIVES in her family a limite.1 
number of YOUNG LADIES wishiug to pursue their studies in French, Music, 























Carp. and metal workshops. Kutrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds, 


and Art inGeneva. Highest references.—For Prospectus, address, 99-103 Routs 
ue Cliene, Geneva, 
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NTERNATIONAL GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 





HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of AUGUST and 
SEPTEMBER, 





For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


' Jer COLLEGE LA FAYETTE, 
112 BOULEVARD MALESHERBES. 
For ENGLISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS. 


Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECKIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms, Only French spoken,—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


ARIS.—Madame and Mile. BERGERAT, living in pretty 
house close to Bois Boulogne, RECEIVE FEW YOUNG ENGLISH 
GIRLS, to whom they o%fer advantage of continuing French and Artistic 
Studies in refined and comfortable home; highest references given and 
required.—110 Rue Mozart. 


ARIS.—COMFORTABLE HOME OFFERED to TWO 

GIRLS (over 20) wishing to Study. Near Sorbonne and Luxembourg 

—— Pa Ten Guineas monthly,—Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Danizy, Prés 
Fére, Aisne. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. ‘Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, ag mesg for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Detebtne. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. ‘thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


DOU CAT 1 °-O 8. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


EST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 

for Boys and Girls. Also Army, Navy, University and Civil Service 

utors. Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools and Tutors sent 
free of charge on receipt of statement of requirements. 

J. and J. PATON, EpucationaL Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Tel. : 5053 Central. 

PATON’S LIS’ OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS (Sth Edition), 1,034 pages, 
red cloth, post-free, 2s., contains abridged prospectuses, fees, &c., of over 
750 good Schools, alsoa Map of England and Articles on How to Enter the 
y. Navy, Civil Service, Medical and Engineering Professions. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, blue cloth, 
post-free, Is. 4d. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J, BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements,—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Ceutral Registry for ‘Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


iio INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
paris RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Telegraphic Address, 















































urticulars. 
itd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
*“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 





] OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks's Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mowmsen's Rome, 4 vols,, 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847 ; £5 for Keats's 
Poems, 1817 ; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—£1,000 offered for good Library, and 

25s. each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 1844; Chaucer, 

6 vols., 1452; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Chaffer’s Kramic Gallery, 

2 vols., 1872; Frazer’s Golden Bough, 3 vols., 1900; Zastrozzi, a Romance, 

1810; Borrow's Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Bradley's Logic, 1883 ; Scenes Clerical 

Life, lst ed., 2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Hewlett’s 

Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Meredith’s 

Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 1871; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








TNSTRUCTIVE PICTURE POSTCARDS OF INDIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, &c. 
8s., 100 plain; 6s., 100 coloured. Postage paid. 


Reproductions made from Photographs for School Magazines, &c. 
SENIOR & CO., Cotham Hill, Bristol, 





NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXiCo, 


TO THE HOLDERS OF THE FIVE PER CENT. GOLD NOTES OF THE 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO, MATURING 
OCTOBER Isr, 1905. 


This Company has arranged with Messrs. Speyer and Co. f. ; 
of this issue of Notes until October Ist, 1907, Trith interest at. Rapp yn 
per cent. per annum, subject to redemption at the option of the Com “4 
ony, seetens tas a8 tse days’ notice by paliieation. pany on 

olders of Notes who desire to avail themselves of the privi A 
their ont — presert a Notes— privileged extending 

n New York, at the Office of Messrs, Speyer an1 Co, i 
ws Btrect or ee pey Co,, 24 and 26 Pine 

n London, at the Office of Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 7 Loth : 
in Frankfort-on-Main, at the Office of Mr. Lazard dipager Res! ” 

in — = the pony —- the a Bank ; or oe 

in Amsterdam, at the ce of Messrs. Teixeira de Matto: 

ON OR BEFORE SEPTEMBER 25ru, 1905, to be Sesecrennie Gane 
and to have affixed thereto new Coupon Sheets covering such extension. ae 

This Company has arranged with Messrs. Speyer and Co. that the hol ers of 
Notes who ” ~_ ong Aes avail pe seg owsecd of the privilege of extension will 
receive par for their Notes on or after October lst, 1905, at 
above mentioned. ‘ oS 

New York, September 13th, 1905. 

NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO, 
by D. P. Bennett, Vice-President, 














eae WANTED, 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 





CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273), Luxurious Steam Yacht, 


Perfect Cuisine. 
£12 12s. 


LISBON, CADIZ (for Seville and Granada) 
GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, September 23rd. 

£21 GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 

October 10th, 

£10 10s. ROME TOURS. 


SMYRNA, CRETE, NAPLE3, 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


OURS TO PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA 

By BOOTH LINE. 

R.M.S. ‘ Augustine’ (3,498 tons), 2nd October. R.M.S. ‘ Obidense’ (2,399 

tons), 9th October. Fares from £10 to £20, according to Tour, including Railway 

and liotel Expenses and Carriage Drives. First-class throughout. Excelleut 

Hotels. _ Places visited: HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA 

THOMAR, LEIRIA, ALCOBACA, BATALHA, CINTRA, and LISBON, - 

Apply the BOOTH S8.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


N OPPORTUNITY. CUNARD LINE. 
cial Trip from 


Spe Pp 
LIVERPOOL—SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14th—TO GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, 
TRIESTE, FIUME, 
by the magnificent twin-screw steamer ‘CARPATHIA,’ 15,603 tons. 
Arrangements tor return from Naples and Gibraltar have been made with the 
P. and O. and Orient Lines. 
Apply, THE CUNARD §.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Water Street, Liverpool. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIEL'TY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E, Howarth, 

F.Z.S., who destroyed D wy of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 

















PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Sstrengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; 31b. Tins, 1/8. 4}d. per oz.; 41b. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “ Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON: 
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“iN 00D TASTE AT MODERATE COST” 


THE NEW SERIES OF FURNISHED 
AND DECORATED “HOMES” IN 
THE TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


GALLERIES 


The Directors of MAPLE & CO, Ltd, 
have the honour to invite inspection 
of these Charming Homes, comprising 
98 Rooms, decorated and furnished in 
the most approved styles and embodying 
all the latest creations. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, fron ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post -free on 
application. FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 
able on all Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The SEPTEMBER LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPITY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TU'TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, © Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonvox, Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 

For the use of 


those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb. 202. packet. 


SWASHBUCKLER (4 iii.c" 6/8 -/11 23 


BOARDMAN'S = iztlss 7/4 1+ Eat 
THE CHAIRMAN .%ziii, 7/4 1/- 32 
TOURNAMENT 23." 8/- 1/1 Rost 
WASSAIL Medium Se Q/= 1/2} Post 
INDIAN FAKIR 222i: 10/- 1/4 2 


SPECIAL ! 
1 oz. Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post paid. 
NOTE.—S™okers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 


the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
+ have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R, J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


Bankers: MANCHESTER AND LiveRrPooL District. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
Beautiful Private Gr dd: Tennis Court. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
, Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £55,000,000. 





SPECIALITY .. . 
OLD CAK PANELLING Adapted 


Mantel-pieces & Fire-grates and Fitted. 


Fine Old Massive Carved-Wood Georgian Chimney-pieces from £12 10s, 
Old Adams Chimney-pieces, charming designs, from £4 15s, 


For Old Furniture and Works of Art. 
BENJAMIN’S New Galleries, 
76 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. ola st. George’s Hall). 





LONDON 


LIBRARY, 


l+HE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S8.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; 
MEREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S 


Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 


Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Dr. J. H. Bridges, Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., 
Prof. Ingram Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D.,Austin Dobson, Esq., LL. D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. 
L.D., Mrs. J. 8. Green, Kev. W. Hunt, 
M.A., Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.I., Sir C. M. Kennedy; K.C.M.G.,C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W.S. 
Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., 
H. k. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern. Literature, in 
Subscription, £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 
The NEW CATALOGUE 


Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Kdmund Gosse, Esq., L 


various Languages. 


Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; to members, 25s, 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 
GEORGE 





Paid-up Capital .........0 «++. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ...........:cessesserceesee eee £1,055,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 






F.B.S.; 





HEAD OFFICE: 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are. received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 








FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases, 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND, 


Write for Catalorue of Writing Cases. 





“K” BOOTS 


ave made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Tesidents abroad can order from the local 
“K”’ Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-cla s Store will obtain from 
“HK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, Eugland, 


“K” SHOES. 
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| SELECTIONS from MR. HEINEMANN’S 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr, Heinemann’s Announcement List, with many Illustrations, is NOW READY, and 
will be sent post-free on application. 





By Command of H.M. King Edward VII. 
The Royal Collection of Paintings at 
Buckingham Palace & Windsor Castle. 


180 Photogravures reproduced direct from the Original Paintings, 
Introduction and Descriptive Text by : 
LIONEL CUST, M.V.O., Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art. 
Vol. I—Buckingham Palace Collection. [Ready October 16th, 1905. 
Vol. Il—Windsor Castle Collection. [Ready May 15th, 1906. 


In 2 Cloth Portfolios, imperial folio, 20 guineas net; or bound in 2 vols., full morocco, 
6 guineas net, 





RIP VAN WINKLE. 3y wasHINcTON IRVING. Mlustrated with 
50 Original Coloured Plates by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown 4to, 
15s. net. [Now ready. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS and his Place in English Art. 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 
Cheaper Edition, uniform with “Gainsborough and his Place in English Art,” by 
the same Author. Royal 8vo, many Illustrations, 15s. net. [Ready Sept. 29th. 


SICILY. By ST. CLAIR BADDELEY and the late A, J. C. HARE. 
Practically a New Volume. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 3s. [Ready Sept. 29th. 


KAKEMONGO. 3; A. HERBAGE EDWARDS. Demy 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
net, A Charming Scries of Japanese Sketches and Studies, 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. 3; GEORGE 
GILBERT. With 60 Reproductions of Water-Colour Drawings by W. W. 
COLLINS, R.I. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. Also an dition de Luwe on Dutch 
Hand-made Paper, with Plates mounted, limited to 100 signed copies, £2 2s. net, 

















MAIN CURRENIS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 
Translated from the Danish of GEORGE BRANDES, Ph.D. 


Vol. VI—YOUNG GERMANY, completing the Work, 


12s, net. [During October. 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
Uniform Library Edition. Complete in 12 volumes. Prose in 8, poems in 4 vols. 
Prose Translated by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (Hans Breitmann). Poems 
by MARGARET ARMOUR and THOMAS BROOKSBANK. 
Vol, XII., ROMANCERO, Bk. III., and LAST POEMS, completing the Edition. 


mall crown 8vo, 5s. each vol. 








CONTEMPORARY MEN OF LETTERS SERIES, 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. Portraits, small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each. 


LONDON BRIDGE: a Handbook of the Game. 


By H. M. BEASLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





ee 


THE CHURCH CONGRESs 
WEYMOUTH. Pas 
OCTOBER 8rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 1905, 
President—-THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each i 
Meetings except the Working Men's bra " 
Meetings. A copy of the ‘‘ Official Programme’ in 
sent with each ticket, gratis, Three Tickets for 
Members of the same household, £1 1s, as 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets t 
and from Weymouth for a Fare and Quarter, iP 
7 —— 80th—October 9th. ares 

riori icati i 
ME a application governs the assignment of 

rite, in every case, with name, a 
remittance, to the Honorary Beortasien eat 
Committee, Congress Office, Weymouth : or thi 
Church House, Westminster, RW. ; SP C. K. 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.c.; and Mr. 
John Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





Now Ready. 
SIXTY-FIRST EDITION.—Price 2s. 
THE CHILD’S CUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE 
By a Lapy, 


The Original and Authorised Rditi 
down to the present time, Mine eee 





London: 
Simpxin, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Proviuces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 








Per Dozen 
Bots. ¢-Bols, 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carri 
Paid to uny Railway Station, including Cuan P 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 87 North John Street. 





2/3 
3/3 





NEW NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
THE CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM. 


By MYRIAM HARRY. Translated from the French, [Ready shortly. 


THE SNARE OF STRENGTH. 


By RANDOLPH BEDFORD. A Powerful Australian Love Story. 


SUSAN WOOED AND SUSAN WON. 


By EMMA BROOKE, 
DAILY CHRONICLE—“ Your detective stories, in which the detectives always 
detect...... are nowhere in comparison with Miss Brooke's story of a criminal who cannot 


be detected even by a reviewer.” 


THE MAN. py BRAM STOKER. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Distinctly a strong book...... a notable one in its way...... 
head and shoulders above the average novel of the hour.” 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


London : 








Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 
Children’s 1/3 doz. ! Hi itched. 
CAMBRI Ladies" ea | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gort The Trish Keabanees aan 
POCKET Rosinson & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
SANECHS.& PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 
COLLARS, Gentil ’s 4-fold, from 4/11 
IR is H per doz. Cuils for Ladies e Gentlemen, 
from 5/11 per doz. 
— = 
COLLARS, CUFFS, orcti. wit's 
SAMPLES & PRICE Fronts, 356 
LISTS POST FREE. 6 SHIRTS. per }-doz. 
(to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the 4-doz. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, alt Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 





Al 
[ PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, repriut ed 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. fe 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 











Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker,” 
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"| HOW TO READ ALL THE NEWEST BOOKS FREE OF CHARCE. 
: | AND HOW TO BUY BOOKS AT HALF-PRICE. 






























’ THE OFFER MADE BY “THE TIMES.” 





You can have, without making any payment for it, the best 
circulating library service in England. 


You can have books of any kind you want. Biographies, books 
of travel, scientific, theological, and medical works,—books published 
at a guinea a copy are as freely supplied as novels published at 
six shillings. 


The books are new and clean, without labels or advertisements 
on them. 


You can have, if you choose to exchange your books every day, 
more than 900 volumes in the course of the year. 


You can do all this by subscribing for a year to “‘ The Times,” 
paying no more than the ordinary price of the paper,—threepence 
a day. 


Three volumes at a time will be supplied, or if you subscribe 
for two copies of ‘‘The Times,” eight volumes instead of three. 
If you subscribe for only one copy and want more than three 
volumes, a special arrangement can be made. 


You can buy any book that you want after you have read it— 
when you are sure that it is worth buying—at about half-price. 


If you become a subscriber to ‘‘ The Times” in accordance with 
this offer, you will be enabled to effect such a saving (by reading 
books without paying for the use of them, and by buying at special 
discounts the books you desire to keep) that you will find at the 
end of a year that “‘The Times” has cost you nothing. 


If you would like to have full particulars of this extraordinary 
offer, you need only sign the inquiry form at the foot of this adver- 
tisement and send it in an open envelope with a halfpenny stamp to 
The Manager, ‘‘ The Times,” Printing-house-square, London, E.C. 





The MANAGER, ‘The Times,’ Printing-house-square, London, E.C. 
Please send me particulars of “ The Times” Book Club. 





COOH ERE EH EEE EHH HHH HEHEHE HEE HEEH ETE HH THEE ESE EHE RHE RHEE HEHEHE OOE EEE 


SOTO HEE EERE HEH H SHEE HEHE HHT HEHEHE HEHEHE SHH HHS EHHE REET HER EE EREe 


POSTER HHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HHH HEHEHE HTH H HEHEHE EEE FHT SHES HHHH ESE SEE HEHEHE HEHEHE 
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HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Notes on the New (1904) Edition. 


A Pamphlet will be published on September 22nd explaining fully the 
priociples on which the revision has heen carried out, auswering the criticisms 
which have been made on the New Edition, and specifying in what ww the 
Proprietors propose to meet the wishes of those who were dissatisfi 

A Free Copy of this Pamphlet, together with a Specimen Copy of 
the Smaller Music.Edition, will be sent: (on application) by‘the Publishers 
to uny beneficed clergyman who does not receive it by post on September 23rd. 





Styles of the New Edition corresponding to nearly all those of the 
Old Edition are already on sale, and lists with prices can be obtained on 
application. 

In ad tition to these the following will appear almost at once, viz. :—K. Royal 
82mo, Nonpareil; T.T. Tonic Sol-fa (Vocal Score). 


s T.T. 
Crimson cloth, blind lettered . ; we eee, : 110. DAL. 14. 2/” 
Crimson cloth, gilt lettered, gilt edges . tk 1t/- ... 145. 2/3 
Crimson leather, gilt edges _... ‘se es ow SAB) 
Half-p!gskin, for use of Choirs, &c. ee bss =s — . 146. 5/- 


MINIATURE [f41USIC EDIT.ON. 

The Proprietors have also decided to issue a MINIATURE MUSIC EDITION, 
suitable for the pocket (Gin. x 4in., pearl type), specially for congregational 
use; this will be printed on ordimary and on India paper and bound in cloth, 
and in a variety of leather styles. It will be ready in December, 

There are also in active preparation :— 

1. A Volume containing forty favourite hymn tunes from the old 
edition not included in the new (uniform with the existing musical edition). 

2. The Tunes of Hymns A. & M. transposed into a lower key, 


3. Hymns A. & M. containing the original sources of: both words and music, 


with their history and brief biographies of the writers and composers, 


THE OLD COMPLETE EDITION (1889) 


may still be had in all the favourite sizes, either with or without the 
Book of Common Prayer, or in 


Strong Bindings for Choir use, Free Seats, &c. 





LIBERAL GRANTS to facilitate Introduction 
are made in EITUER EDITION. 


App‘ications should be addressed to the Chairman, Hymns A. & M. Committee, 
care of the Publishers. 


Tle Proprietors desire to draw partienlar attention to the Official leather 
hindingss of both the old and the new editions, which are both beautiful and at 
the same time very economical, 


Full _ Specimen-page Catalogue, and Terms for either Edition 
sent post-free. 


London: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Ltd., 23 Cockspur St.. S W. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER. Price Sixpence. 
WILD WHEAT. By M. E. Francts (Mrs. Francis Blundell). (Concluded.) 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE IN THE ’SEVENTIZ3S. By Joun B. Graname, 
THE GIRL OF THE.ROSE. By Captain Vavenay. (Concluded.) 
ON ASIA’S REMOTEST WATERS. By Majer R. L. Kennion, 
MR. SAMPSON’S COURTSHIP. By Cuartes Lee. 
THE WILL AND THE WAY. By Cuartes Fretpinc Marsa. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, Vy Anprew Lana, 
EDITORIAL NOTE. 
*.* The publication of “ Longman's Mugazine” will cease with 


the issue of the October number. 








LONGMANS, GREEN and CO.. 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR. 
_ No. 141, containing a Special Article entitled 
IIODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY AND MATTER. 


By Trofessor ALFrep W. Porter, 





Specimen Copies Gratis. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKLETS ON DIET. 
ISSUED JUNE Ist. 
THE STARCHY FOODS IN HEALTH AND SICKNESS. 
With Sidclights from the Japancse. 3d. nett; postage, }d. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 


PLAIN DINNERS. A Help toa Uric-Acid-free Dict. 


6d. nett ; postae, 1d. 
“ We would recommend a careful perusal of these simple and well-written 
pamphilets.”—Northern Echo. 
From the Author, ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, Lut 
w the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





— 


Are you ‘interested in the endéavoyp 





to solve 


The Rural Housing Problem? 


If so, you should read the striking 
article in To-day’s Issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
LAND AND WATER” 


en billed 


“WHAT THE CHEAP COTTAGES 
EXHIBITION HAS 


ACCOMPLISHED,” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 
(Chairman of the Cheap Cittages Exhibition Committee), 
TC-DAY’S ISSUE ALSO CONTAINS PLANS AND PHOTO. 
GRAPHS OF THE WINNING COTTAGES. 

Price 6d. ; by post, 64d. 


Order it through your Newsagent, or write direct 
to THE PUBLISHER, 4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C., and enclose the Order Form 
below. 





THE PRZE SUPPLEMENT 
which was’ given away with every copy of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER”? 


last week is still on Sale. This beautiful Supplement contains upwards 
of 40 Photographs of Cottage Interiors, together with Articles 
and Photographs deving with COTTAGE DOORS, OVENS, 
STAIRWAYS, BATHS, SINKS, COPPERS, .VENTILATORS, 
CUPBOARDS, GRATES, RANGES, together with much other 
information for the Week-ender and Cottage Builder. 

It also contains the 


JUDGES’ REPORT & AWARDS OF PRIZES 


IN THE 


CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION. 


This Report is invaluable to all who are interested in 
The Rural Housing Problem. 





The Issue of ‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND AND 
WATER” containing the Prize Supplement may still be obtained 
through any Newsagent or Pookseller, price 6d.; ‘or may be 
had fron The PUBLISHER, 4 and 5 Dean St., Holborn, W.C., 


price Gd. 





CRDER FORM... 

Please send me “ THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER” containing the Article,“ What the Cheap Cottages 
Lechibition has Accomplished,” and also the Issue erntaining the Free 

Supplement with the Jwiges’ Deport, and. Award of Prizes,* for 
which I beg to enclose 64d. (18. 1d.) P.O. or stamps, 








ES Soci cce etc t cca twdontsdiceates scctbadeconkeestecees . 


MMAR ot SB ricwcedccessossevssehiscavesees DSeisdees weaves 


oer eeeeeeeee eeeeere eeeeee eee rece rarer eeer est eeeeeee . 


* Tf you have already had the Issue containing the Supplement, strike out 
the uaderlined portion, 
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AWEEKLY MESSAGE FROM THE 
‘DEAR HOMELAND.” 


The Over-Seas Edition of the “ Daily Mail” 
forms a complete summary, week by week, of 
all British and Foreign News, and is printed 
on strong, specially prepared paper. The 
world-wide popularity of the 


¢ 


OVER-SEAS 
“DAILY MAIL” 


proves it to be a welcome friend to ‘all 
British subjects living abroad, and its success 
has been still more assured by the Home 
Shopping Scheme, which facilitates a profit- 
able method of Shopping by Mail in the 
English Markets, 

7s. 


Annual Subscription 
Post-free to any part of the World. 


A Specimen Copy will be mailed FIEE on 
receipt of Postcard, 


All Communications to be addressed : 
CHIEF CLERK, OVER-SEAS “DAILY MAIL,” 
3 Carmelite House, Tallis Street, London. 


SMITH, ELDER & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.C.S. | 


ON SEPTEMBER 26th.—With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by A. S. 
Forrest, R.I. Crow 8vo, 6s. 


BACK TO SUNNY SEAS 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.RGS., 
Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,’” ‘‘ The Log of a Sea-Waif,” &ec. 
*,* The volume describes a voyage through the West Indies, under the 
auspices of the Royal Mail Steamship Cumpany, and deals not only with 
scenery and impressions de voyage, but, incidentally, with a number of the 
vexed questions of trade, and the future prosperity of the islands. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 
UNIFORM EDITION OF MR. BRIDGES’ POETICAL WORKS. 
N SEPTEMBER 26th.—Smull post 8vo, 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDCES. 


Volume VI.: Conrents.—The Feast of Bacchus; Second Part of the 
History of Nero; Notes, 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF “THE UPTON LETTERS.” 


The WORLD’S WORK says :—“THE UPTON LETTERS has 
proved a book of sheer delight.’’ 


THE UPTON LETTERS. by TB. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—Large post 8vo, 7s. 61. net. 


The Atheneuwm.—* We ‘are greatly attracted by T. B.’s personality as 
revealed in these frank outpourings of his innermost thoughts.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHRISTMAS, 


and other Stories. By ““Q” (A. T. QuitLeR-Coucu). With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations, crown &vo, 63. - 
Punch.—“ The stories are delightful. They are fall of character and action 
touched up here and there with flashes of humour.” 


—— -—**Q’ is oue of the few living writers who never fall below ahigh 





London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE HUMAN FACE AS EXPRESSIVE OF CHARACTER 
AND DISPOSITION. 
By BR. D. STOCKER. 
Cloth, feap., 1s. net ; by post, 1s. 2d. 





MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


Part I. Ready Next Tuesday. 
POPULAR EDITION. UNABRIDGED. 
In 15 Monthly Parts. Svo, Gd. net each. 


THE LIFE OF 


William Ewart Gladstone. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait. 





CHEAPER REISSUE OF 


LORD ROBERTS’S 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA, 


With Illustrations and Plans, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 





EDITION DE LUXE. 
TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Bound in Sateen Cloth, with embossed gilt back and Monogram 
on side, Medium $vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—New Series. 
ANDREW MARVELL. By. Aveustine Biree... 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
Daily Graphic.—“ Himself a satirist and a Member of Parliament, no one ig 
better able to form an accurate judgment of Marvell than his latest and, we 

think, best biographer.” 





1HE GLOBE LIBRARY,.—New Volume. 
THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


With an Introduction aud Notes by G. Greeory Smita. Crown bsvo, 
3s. 6d. ; also in green leather limp, full gilt back, und gilt edges, 5s. net? 


ESSAYS ON RIEDIEVAL LITERATURE. 


By W: P. Ker. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


GREATHEART. Some Talks with Him. By a 


PILerm. Crown $vo, 3s. net, 


SIMPLE LESSONS ON HEALTH. For 
the Use of the Young. By Sir Micuaen Fosrer, K.C.B., M.P., &e. 
F cap. 8vo, 1s. 
Westminster Gazelte.—‘‘ Should be very useful. 
this kind by leading authorities.” 


Macmillan’s New Novels. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


THE LAST CHANCE. 


A Tale of the Golden West, 
A WAIF’S PROGRESS. 3; rnxopa BrouaHTON. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF PETER. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


THE TOLL OF THE BUSH. 


By WILLIAM SATCHELL. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 


CHARLES LEVER. 


With all the Original Lilustratiors, Crowu 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
HARRY LORREQUER. Illustrated by PHIZ. 











There is a lack of books of 





By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


(Tuesday. 








Octuber Numbers Ready Newt Tuesday. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Ilustrated. Price 1s, 41. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The, OCTOBLE NUMBER contains: — 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIE’ = FLIGHT FROM PARIS, 

published History. By Dr. Tuomas W. Lvans. 

HOW THE EMPRESS CROSSED TUE CHANNEL, By Colonel Sir Jouy 

M. Burcoyne, Bart. 

A STRANGE ADVENTURE OF SHELLEY’S. By Marearer L. Crort. 

UNKNOWN PICTURES OF SHELLEY. By N. P. Dunn. 

And Numervus other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


A Chapter of Un- 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, 12s, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Price ONE SHILLING net. 
IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE 
SUBJECT OF ARMY REFORM, 


By ““ALDEBARAN” 
(An Officer of the Army on the Active List). 





H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 79 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.,Ltd. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


PERSONAL STUDIES. 
By the Rev. Canon H. SCOTT HOLLAND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

**As the years fall away, and the earth empties itself of the voices and 
presences which made it famous to us, the desire grows strong to make an 
attempt to convey the memories of those who gave significance to our life 
down to other generations, to whom they are fast becoming mere names.” 

—Extract from Preface. 


FIFTH EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. TURTON, D.S.O., B.E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 529 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 

«© We know of no book which we should lend with more hope of advantage 
to a person who, without professional training in theology or philosophy, is 
perplexed by the common arguments against the Christian religion, and fears 
that the verdict of reason is against it.’’—Church Quarterly. 

**The book is of considerable value to every one who is concerned with the 
controversy on Christian evidences ; it presents a perfect storehouse of facts, 
aud the conclusions which may be legitimately drawn from them.” 

—Church Times, 

The Press Notices of this excellent volume are too numerous to quote, but 
the Roman Catholic, Nonconformist, Presbyterian, and even the Aguostic 
Press speak in admiration of Lieutenant-Colonel Turton’s fair and candid 
treatment of his subject. 


THE CREED OF THE CHRISTIAN. 
By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., Bishop of Birmingham. 
Demy 8vo, paper, 6d. net ; cloth boards, Is. 6d, 
In consequence of several requests for a cheap edition of this popular work, 
the publishers have decided to issue the above, but to limit the issue to 
60,000 copies. 


The OLD TESTAMENT & its MESSAGES. 
By the Rev. EDGAR C. F. GIBSON, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

[Second Edition now ready. 
“Dr. Gibson has studied the Old Testament, and his thoughts are new as 


well as true. If the publishers will give us more of this we shall be thankful,” 
—Lxpository Times. 


WHY CHRISTIANITY IS REASONABLE. 
By the Rev. WALTER J. CAREY, M.A. 
With Introduction by Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. 
Cloth, 1s. net; paper, 6d. net. [Second Edition, 
“The frank output of a living man of his own vital Crecd.”—Guardian, 
** Very valuable.”’—School Guardian. 


WAS JESUS CHRIST DIVINE? 
An Inquiry into the Credibility of the Incarnation, 
By the Rev. J. HOWARD B. MASTERMAN, M.A,, Professor of 
History in the University of Birmingham, 
[Second Edition. 





Cloth, 1s. 3d. net; paper, 9d. net. 


** One of the best answers.” —Expository Times. 
«*A masterly handling of the subject......eminently lucid and clear.” 
—Western Morning News. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE STORY OF THE BEGINNING. 
Genesis in the Light of Recent Research, 
By Mrs. FREDERIC GREEN. 
With Introduction by the Right Rev. H. E. BYLE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 
Cloth, 1s. 3d. net; paper, 9d. net. 
This will be found a most valuable help to parents and teachers at the 
present time. 





WORKS BY 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


FAITH OF CHURCH AND NATION. By the Right 


Rev. A. F. Winnincton Incran, D.D., Bishop of London. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 
[Second Edition. 


UNDER THE DOME. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


[Third Edition. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Six Lectures on Pastoral 


Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. [Fourth Edition. 
*‘ We unhesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that whether their 
work lies in poor districts or ‘ well-to-do,’ amongst men or lads, be it social or 
didactic, they are doing themselves and the work great injustice so long as 
they remain unacquainted with Dr. Ingram’s epigrammatic, seusible, experi- 
enced talk.”—Church Times. 
THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. [Sith Edition. 
FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
Is, 6d. A Sequel to ‘The Men who Crucify Christ.” [Seventh Edition. 
BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s, 6d. [Second Edition. 


MESSENGERS, WATCHMEN, AND STEWARDS. 


Being Addresses delivered to Clergy at Loughton in September, 1895. 
18mo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, [Second Edition, 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A GREAT REIGN. 18mo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. (Fifth Edition, 
‘One of the best and truest of the many appreciations of the late Queen’s 
character.” —Times. 
GOOD SHEPHERDS. Being Addresses to those Preparing 
for Holy Orders at the Clergy School, Leeds, June, 1896. 18mo, cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. [Second Edition, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 








JAMES ROBINSON'S NEW BOOKS 


Studies of Scripture Characters, 
MEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT : 


Cain to David. By Georce Mituieay, D.D.; J. 

H, Exvet Lewis; P. CarneGie Smmpson 3 pram. Roe eENHOUGH 
W. J. Towxsenp, D.D.; Principal D. Rowuanps; J. Morgan G ey 
and T. Ryonppa WiLLiams. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net, seas 


MEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: 


Solomon to Jonah. By Principal Watre , 

J. G. GREENHOUGH ; GEORGE Sirzsear, D.D. ; 7 Rete D.D.; 
Principal D. Rowtanps; H. Etvert Lewis; ALFRED Row.anp DD 
and W. J. Townsend, D.D, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. net, ' 9°"? 


MEN OF THE BIBLE: Some Lesser. 


Known Characters. By J. G. Grerennovan; H. . 

Principal Wattrer F. AvENEY, D.D.; Guorer MILuican ae . cided 
Rowtanp, D.D.; Principal D. Rowianns; W. J. TOWNSEND in 
J. Morcan Giszoy. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. net, os am 


MEN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: 


Matthew to Timothy. By George Muinuican, D.D.: Pring 

Water F. Avenry, P.D.; ALFRED Row.anp, D.D.; J. @ RR 
Principal D, RowLanns ; T. Ruonppa WiLtiaMs; J. Morcan Gammate saa 
P. CaRNEGIE Simpson. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. sand 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE: Rebekah io 


Priscilla. By H. Exvet Lewis; J. G. Greennoven; Princi 
F. Apeney, D.D.; Grorce Miuuigan, D.D.; P. Canweore Siarsoy ee 
Principal D. Rowianyps. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 33, 6d, i 








SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Vol. 1, A 


Practical Exposition of St. Matthew v. to vi. 8 (including the Beatitudes), 
By E. Gnirriti-Jones ; W. J. Townsenp, D.D.; J. G. Greenuovan, 
ALFRED Row anD, D.D. ; Tuos. G. SeLBy; W.B. Seipir; Franr Bauwanp, 
B.D. ; and Gzorer Minuican, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net, 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Vol. 2 A 


Practical Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi. 9-13). By E, . 
Jones ; Principal P. T. Forsyrx, D.D.; J. G. Guan ae 
BauiarD, B.D. ; Principal ALEX. Srewagt, D.D.; W. B. Seis,’ Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Vol. 3. A 


Practical Exposition of St. Matthew vi. 16 to vii. 27. By J. G. Gruzn- 
HOoUGH; THomas G. SELBY; ALBERT GoopRicH, D.D.; Principal Auer. 
Stewart, D.D.; George Mituican, D.D.; J. Morcan Greson; ALFRED 
RowLanpD, D.D.; and others, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net, ” 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS: a Series 


of Thirty-five Expositions. By Grorce Mituiaan, D.D.; Principal 
Atrx. Srewart, D.D.; G. GreENHOUGH; GrorGe H. Morrison; 
J. Morcan Gipson; Frank BatuarD; E. Gairriru-Jones; and others, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, net. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS: a Series 
of Thirty-four Expositions. By Grorce Minuscan, D.D.; 
J.G. Greennoucu; J. Morean Gipson; Principal Avex. Stewart, D.D.; 
Hues Macmittan, D.D.; Gzorce H, Morrison; and others, Crown 8r0, 
cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


THE ALIENATED CROWN. A Volume of 


Sermons by Tuomas G. Srusy, Author of ‘The Imperfect Angel,” “ The 
Unheeding God,” &. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


ADDRESSES TO BOYS, GIRLS, AND 


YOUNG PEOPLE. By T. Ruonppa Wituiams, Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s, 6d. net, 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. Fifty-two Addresses 


to Boys and Girls. By J. Morgan Gipson. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE CROSS AND THE DICE-BOX. 


Sermons and Addresses to Working Men. By Tuos. G. Sextpy; E. Grir- 
ritH-Jones; GrorGe Mituiaan, D.D.; GeorGe Jackson; and others. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE DIVINE ARTIST. Sermons of Consolation. 


By Hucu Macmitrayn, D.D., LL.D.; J. H. Jowerr; Principal ALex. 
Stewart, D.D.; and others. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


COMRADESHIP AND CHARACTER. 


Sermons and Addresses to Young Men. By GerorGE JACKSON; 
E. Grirritu-Jones; THos. G. Serby; Grorce Mivucan, D.D.; GEORGE 
H. Mornzison; and others. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. net. 


EDEN AND GETHSEMANE. Addresses for 


Communion Services. By Principal ALex. Stewart, D.D.; Georce H. 
agg ; GeoRGE Mutuicay, D.D.; and others. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
s. 6d, net. 


JESUS IN THE CORNFIELD. Sermons 


for Harvest and Flower Festivals. By Atrrep Row.anp, D.D.; 
J. Morgan Gipson; Hueu Macmriiuan, D.D.; Frangx Bauuarp, B.D.; 
Tuomas G. Setpy; GreorGe H. Morrison ; GrorGe Mruurean, D.D.; 
E. Grirritx-Jones; BERNaRD J, SNELL; J. G. GREENHOUGH; and others. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 





Manchester : JAMES ROBINSON, 24 Bridge Street, 
And all Booksellers, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lucas. With numerous Portraits and 


i 2 . demy 8vo, 21s. net. ’ ; ; 
“ Lr trations, Or eahie Life is the only real ‘Life’ of Lamb since Talfourd’s day, and so much new material has come to light since then—much of it 
b Mr. Lucas’s own-exertions—that a ‘ Life’ is now really new. Whether Lamb or his best editor tells the tale, the result is equally fascinating ; and 
ot volumes will be a standard work. They are, it should be added, beautifully produced, with many interesting illustrations.”—Morning Leader. 
on The first complete biography of Lamb since the time of Talfourd. There can be no doubt about its enthralling interest and readableness, A wonderful 
consecutive account of the man who is beloved by posterity as he was beloved by his friends,”’"—Daily News, 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By W. Brrxseck Woop, late Scholar 


of Worcester College, Oxford, and Major J. E. EDMONDS, R.E., D.A.Q.M.G, With Maps and Plans, 12s, 6d. net. 


HOWARD LETTERS AND MEMORIES. By W. Tattack. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


i than 100 letters on important Social Subjects, such as the Unemployed, International Peace, Urban Overcrowding, from Cardinal Manning, 
Jobe Bright, Lord Saatlesburs, Professor Max Miiller, Matthew Arnold, Bishop Westcott, Francis William Newman, and many others. , 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By W.B.Bovxron. With 49 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


: Cad t giving a complete record of the life and work of the great artist. The strictly chronological method has been adopted, and the painter 
has This Tollowed through cach yout of his life in order to trace the development of his art, and to follow Reynolds through his social relations with many 
of the most notable figures of his day. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, President of the Royal 


Academy. By J. G. MILLAIS. With many Ilustrations. Revised and Cheaper Edition, wide demy 8vo, 7s, 6d, net, 


OLD OAK FURNITURE. By F. Roz. With many Illustrations by the Author, including a 


ispi in Colour, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ; ; 

aks cent of a reliable feeahonk: treating exclusively of the subject of Old Oak Furniture has long been felt, and is one which the volume announced is 

tended to supply. The work deals comprehensively with the various styles and changes which arose, from the earliest times down to the decadence of the 

Oak period. It also contains a quantity of curious information which has never before been published. Local peculiarities in English furniture, extraordinary 

vicissitudes of certain pieces, and the mysteries of secret receptacles, are among the subjects touched upon. The illustrations have been carefully and 
elaborately drawn with a view to emphasising the characteristic points of each article, and the types depicted are chosen from the best examples, 


A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. By E. V. Lucas. With many Illustrations, of which 


twenty are in Colour, by HERBERT MARSHALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The book is full of charm and interest and picturesqueness.”—Pall Mall Gazette. F ; : ¢ 

“A charming volume; not merely a guide, but a book to keep and read again with enjoyment when it shall have served its primary object.” —Saturday Review, 

“As ‘a Wanderer in Holland’ Mr. Lucas is a splendid companion. His lore is so unusual and attractive, and his fancy informs it so quaintly, that there is 
not the least suspicion of bis installing information unawares. The coloured illustrations are excellently reproduced.”’—Morning Leader. i 

“A truly delightful book. His account of the country and the people is thoroughly informing, and at the same time so bright and entertaining that one’s 

rest never flags.”—Truth. ‘ 
ak A book that is comely to regard—being exceedingly well-illustrated—and full of the pleasantest companionship conceivable. To set forth at once upon 
the author's route must be the natural desire of every reader of this charming narrative.” — Westminster Gazette. ' 

“Mr, Lucas possesses to a rare degree the faculty of conveying his impressions fresh and vivid to the mind of the reader, and herein lies the chief charm of 
his volume. Altogether, the book is one of unusual interest and attractiveness,” —Birmingham Post. 

“Every chapter sparkles with delicate fun; it is alive with wise interest.” —Times. ; : 

“A volume of vivid, sprightly, and delightfully unconventional personal impressions of the Dutch and their country.”— World, 


THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. By Epwarv Hurron. With many Illustrations, of which 


twenty are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Crown Svo, 6s. 

“ About one-half of Mr. Hutton’s volume is devoted to the cities of Umbria—Perugia, Assisi, Spoleto, Orvieto, Urbino, and the rest. The Umbrian school 
of painting occupies the latter portion of his studies together with a final section on the saints and mystics of Umbria. Both portions reveal Mr. Hutton’s 
knowledge and sympathy. His attractive book is admirably illustrated.”— Westminster Gazette. . 

“ A series of literary impressions by a lover of Italy and of her people, a true poet in prose, who knows how to conjure up the very atmosphere of these 
towering hill-cities, every stone of which is invested with artistic or historical recollections. A word of praise must be given to the splendid illustrations by 
Mr. Alberto Pisa, whose drawings alone make one long to follow the footsteps of author and artist among the ‘ Cities of Umbria.’ ”’—Daily Mail, 

“Mr, Hutton borrows no man’s impressions; he has moments of real illumination ; and no sincerer lover of Italy is writing to-day.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“The artist has drawn his charming sketches in colour; the author presents his in a delightful array of words, He is in entire sympathy with his subject.” 

—Globe. 


OXFORD. With Descriptions by H. C. Mincutn, M.A., and Rosert Pxzt, and 100 Pictures in 
Colour. C 8vo, 6s. 
This Sock coutahen Aeamiations of all the colleges and chief buildings of Oxford. Its chief features are the remarkable series of water-colour illustrations 
yeproduced in colour and its extraordinary cheapness. 


RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES, PERSONAL AND GENERAL. By Sir F.C. Burnanp. 


With a Portrait by H. v. HERKOMER. Crown 8vo, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 6s, 


THE MOTOR YEAR BOOK FOR 1905. With many Illustrations and Diagrams, 


crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“Each component part can be read without difficulty, and with a good deal of profit.”—Times. 
“Very comprehensive in its scope and well illustrated. Necessary for all motorists.”—Leeds Mercury. 
“A thoroughly up-to-date volume.”—T, P.’s Weekly. “Full of information on all matters connected with its subject.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
“A most useful and suggestive manual, conveying a vast amount of information in a concise and clear manner.”’—Manchester Courier. 


SEA LIFE IN NELSON’S TIME. By Jonn Maseriztp. With many Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 


This book treats of the life of the bluejacket aboard our old wooden men-of-war. The interior of the ships is described simply, without many technical 
phrases. Each detail of an ordinary sailor's day’s work is considered. Some account is given of the guns and other weapons then in use at sea and of old naval 
customs, songs, punis’:ments, &c. The book is illustrated by reproductions from old prints and from original drawings, 


CANTERBURY. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“ The work is admirably framed, admirably written, and admirably illustrated.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. [Ancient Cities. 

“Dr. Cox gives us the fascinating history with no lack of confidence or care. He has evidently long loved Canterbury, but is no uncritical purveyor of 
archaeology, and he has skilfully marshalled his facts.”—Times. 

“The historical history of the book is exhaustive; Mr. Cox’s method would have delighted Carlyle.”"—Manchester Guardian, 

“Every phase of the impressive annals of Canterbury comes more or less into view in this admirably planned and well-written manual.”"—Standard, 


ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited, with an Introduction, by Epwarp Horroy. Feap. 8vo 
3s. 6d, net. ; 
In this book we have all, or almost all, that is worth preserving in English Lyric Poetry which has love as its subject. It is certainly the fullest i 
that has ever been brought together. There are some 300 poems, from the time of Wyatt to the time of Tennyson, not one of which falls below pete oor 
standard. It may safely be said that such a continuous and perfect stream of song for the = of 400 years has never been achieved by any other people. 
An introduction covering the whole period has been written by Mr. Epwarp Horton, who has also supplied notes where they have been found necessary. 


THE GREEN SPHINX. By Barr Kenyepy. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“The Green Sphinx,” by Mr. Bart Kennedy, deals with the Irish question that is once more so much before the public. The writer, though i 
and a Catholic, has been emancipated by travel and experience, and faces the problems of race and religion at once sympathetically and impartially. oe 
a bold stand on the religious question, and his novel and unconventional conclusions will arouse considerable discussion. The book is an illuminating stud; of 
Ireland and the Irish, and should be of permanent value in the settlement of Irish affairs, ye ad 


THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE, Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. Gorvon Wricur. 


With the Italian text, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A MONTAIGNE DAY-BOOK. Edited by C. F. Ponp. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
JEWELLERY... By Cyam Davenrort. With 42 Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


[Tittle Books on Art. 


TIMON OF ATHENS. By Wiitiam Suaxesrzare. Edited by K. Detcuron. Demy 8vo, 





in 


net, [The Arden Shakespeare, 
THE LIFE OF NELSON. By Roserr Sournzy. Paper, 6d. net; cloth, 1s, 
[Methuen’s Standard Library, 
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By W. B. MAXWELL. 
} ' 
0 
Crown 8vo, 6s. th 
on 
: 
“*Vivien’ is a remarkable performance. It contains an immense number of characters, and all are most carefull Pi 
studied and individualised. It is immensely long, but so fresh, vigorous, and interesting that we read to the end without bm bc 
sense of fatigue or boredom. Here, for once, we have a book which is written by a writer who brims over with what he has at 
to say, and who not only writes, but feels and sees.” —Westminster Gazette. th 
1 
“ What are the qualities that constitute a good novel: that lift it above its fellows? Deeper insight into human nature . 
wider sympathies, wider knowledge of the world, wider vocabulary, greater command of language; style, individuality, wit, Tl 
humour, and, given all this, finished workmanship. Such qualities this novel undoubtedly possesses. As regards plot and 
story, there is great breadth of canvas, variety of character; for a male author, extraordinary grasp of feminine psychology; : 
wonderful wealth of detail, volume, and abundance of incident. The most subservient character or incident is carefully 
considered and distinctive.”—Daily Chronicle. , B 
“ Vivien’ is a clever novel with ‘heart’ in it; one of those books that instantly appeal to the general reader because its J 
human interest makes a fresh, strong, and most genuine appeal...... The plot of ‘ Vivien’ is the appetising sauce, and the tor 
matter is the thing, the observation and experience of, life that the author pours out candidly and spontaneously in the flood Tl 
of his 527 pages...... The shop scenes are evidently sketched from life, and Mr. Maxwell’s real strength lies in the human 
interest of scores of similar scenes scattered through the pages.”—Speaker. a 
1 
“ Mr. Maxwell has an easy and effective style; a nice perception of dramatic situations; and an almost invaluable power of cor 
interesting his readers. He seems to have the true instinct of the story-teller—imagination, sympathy, and power to charm.” tha 
—Daily Telegraph. rea 
“With this book Mr. Maxwell has achieved greatness. He has placed himself near Thackeray and Dickens, near wr 
Meredith and Hardy, as a great delineator of every shade of life and character.’—Morning Leader. [ 
“Mr. Maxwell has used old episodes, old characters, old endings, with the freshness of youth and enthusiasm.” TI 
—Athenzim, : 
“It is a story that interests, absorbs, fascinates.”—Jamrs Douatas, in the Star. his 
“Distinctive and delightful. A book that is full of charm, and holds the reader's interest and sympathy to the end.” wit 
—Daily Graphi He 
aily Graphic. bel 
“There will be few to whom the broad humanity and truth of the book will not sooner or later become apparent. The gal 
story gives the detailed experiences of a girl who has to fight single-handed against the greatest dangers to which a woman ba 
can be exposed, and to see sides of life of which her more fortunate sisters are kept in happy ignorance. It is impossible gro 
within the limits of an ordinary review to give more than a vague idea of the fascination of this book. The countless types Mr 
presented, the kaleidoscope of ever-changing but always clearly defined personalities, the many minor comedies and tragedies i 
that are interwoven with the principal theme, the strength and charm of the whole work, can only be realised by those who 
read it, while the grace of style, and the finished literary craft which distinguished ‘The Ragged Messenger,’ are equally 
conspicuous in its successor. With ‘ Vivien’. Mr. Maxwell has confirmed his reputation as a profoundly thoughtful writer, p 
and the appearance of his books will, in future, be regarded as an event.”—Court Journal. & 
“The luxurious pathos of the story is garnished with the utmost profusion of brilliant and absorbing detail. One is : 
lost in admiration at the abundance of material on the one hand and the taste and dexterity of execution on the other.” om 
—Pall Mall Gazette, hay 
« A remarkable piece of work with plenty of extremely clever writing and of most apt description and keen observation.” = 
ier? — Standard. dot 
“Mr. Maxwell has admirable qualities, notably a keen instinct for character, a sense of humour, and many craftsman- joe 
like devices for making that humour effective.” —Academy. roe 
t. 
“The author possesses a rich command of facile expression, and having the saving grace of humour, his work impresses 7 
and almost fascinates the reader.”—Scotsman. * 
“This work of his is out of the common, spacious, teeming with material, deliberate, and ambitious. Mr. Maxwell shows ts 
that while his art is elaborate and detailed, he can employ the impressionistic method with rare skill and effectiveness. The t sen: 
novel is altogether a striking one, and is written with an exuberance of spirit and a verve that never flags.” —Liverpool Courier. can 
“In many senses the book is a new ‘ Vanity Fair.’ It displays a curious acquaintance with many forms of life, especially TV 
in Londen, its knowledge of human nature is wide, the characters are not only clear in themselves, but act harmoniously with 
each other. Moreover, there is quiet humour, a philosophy pleasantly tinged with cynicism and a style which is admirably “ 
adapted to the story, and carries the reader unhesitatingly with it.”—Manchester Courier. o 
“The numerous social types who figure in the book are drawn with consummate skill, and the hand of the master in po 
characterisation is to be recognised throughout the book.”—Notts Guardian. Any 
“ He has written a story in which the qualities of insight, sympathy, and dramatic perception are all through displayed. ; e 
Nothing could be better in its way than the description of Vivien’s childhood and schooldays. All the people, parents, my 
teachers, friends, with whom Vivien is brought into contact at this period are equally well touched. It is a strong book, and boo 
admirably written. The character-drawing is nearly always effective, and Mr. Maxwell is a true artist in this, for he is free me 
from the vulgar error of ascribing all the virtues and all the vices to this or that class. He shows, indeed, that human nature so 
from the highest to the lowest is pretty much the same, au fond. Altogether, the book is strong, and it is thoroughly well ; mas 


written. It unquestionably deserves a place among the most notable novels of the year.”—Irish Times. 
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The demand for Messrs, METI UEN’S Novels is unprecedented, and nearly all have passed 
into Second, Third, or Fourth ditions, Messrs, MULTHUEN have just issued Three New 
Important Novels, Of the first two Second Editions are in the Press :— 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. By D. M. Croker. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. by E. Maria Axnanesi. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
DIVERS VANITIES. By Arrnvur Mornisoy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MAND FOR THIS NOVEL IS TREMENDOUS, 
pid REPOURTHL EDITION IS IN THE PRESS. 


A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. by ANTHONY Hort. 
( TWarowp Percivat, A.R.E, Crown 8vo, 63. ; 

“ astra ait if Mr. Anthony Hope has ever done better work than this. 
His power alike of analysis and synthesis has steadily improved, and he 
retains in addition all his old light cynicism, his wit, and his stimulating 
dialogue. Any novelist might be proud to have written this charmiug book, 
which has above je atmosphere, and contains at least oue 

it.”’—Daily Mail. 
ay ete 20 poser ho of the power, the fearlessness, and the profundity 
with which Mr, Hope has studied the theatrical temperament.” —Times. 

«A Servant of the Public’ is by far the best novel that Mr. Anthony Hope 
has written, Things happen so naturally, the people are so natural, thut we 
do not call them characters or incidents. Rather do they appeal to us with 
the force of living people and actual things, and that is the best word we have 

"—Daily Graphic. 
barry sovaeh of the Public’ will have a double interest in being the wort: >f 
one who has contributel so much good material to the stage, and in haviag 
for its subject a —— actress. = extremely clever novel, full of delicate 
ht aud admirably written.” —Hva, 
ay met not speniteally a novel of theitrical life, ‘A Servant of the 
Public’ is a comedy ot modern life the interest of which centres in Miss Oru 
Pinsent, a brilliant and successful actress, whose personality—fascinating, way- 
ward, iuscrutable—is revealed with admirable art. The story deals with the 
relationship of this dazzling personage with society, with the forces of 
attraction aud repulsion she sets in motiou—influences of which she is often 
the unconscious source, so that like a capricious goddess she rules a larger 
kingdom than she knows of. A delightful and truly original novel. It has 
retuined our absorbed interest from first to last.” — Westminster Guzette, 
SECOND EDITION, 


THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Ly Dorormea Genrarp. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, wary! 
The adventures of a Cockney family in Eastern Europe, 
“The story is told with freshness and humour.” —Tunes. 


BRENDLE. By Marmapuke Picxtuaut, Author of 
“Said the Fisherman.”” Crown 8vo, 63. m7) : t i.) 
Astory of warring temperaments. ‘Lhe scene is laid chiefly in a provincial 


aie SECOND EDITION. 
THE PASSPORT. LBy Ricuarp Bacor, Author of 
“Donna Diana.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It isa pleasure to read so well-conceived and so well-executed a tale as 
this. So nicely is the equipoise preserved, as wits and wiils clash in the 
contest, that the issue hangs in the balance to the very end. ‘The reader who 
is carried away throughout by the mere momentum of the tale might do worse 
than retrace his steps at leisure. For this is a book that will certaiuly bear 
reading twice.”’-—Academy. 

“There can be little doubt that this is the best novel that Mr, Bagot has 
writteu, The customs of Italian society and the by-paths of Italian politics 
are drawn with singular skill. Every detail has significance as well as fresh- 
ness, and the story never loses interest.”—Morning Leader. 

SECOND EDITION IN ‘THE PRESS. 
THE PATIENT MAN. By Percy Wits. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

“There is no doubt that Mr. White's reputation will be increased by this, 
his latest novel. He has done nothing better than his drawing of the group of 
characters in which the interest of the book is centred. All his qualities of 
wit, of keen observation, of neat sarcasm, are in evidence an at their best. 
He is writing of that set of Society which with sustained etfort succeeds in 
being smart ; he knows their aims and artilices and all the rules iv their curious 
game of life, and makes them as real as such people may be. ‘lhe book delights 
us with its cleverness, its apt phrasing, its wit, its observation.’’—Academy,. 

“Aclever and telling novel, full of deft portraiture and luxurious back- 
grounds. No other novelist of current Society life is quite so successful as 
Mr. White.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


SS 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. By A. M. and C.N. 
Wituiamson, Authors of “lhe Lightning Conductor.” With 16 Lilus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Plenty of lively fun and no end of brisk dialogues. Altogether a breezy, 
amusing, rattling coutribution to automobilian literature.” 
“A charming jeu d'esprit.”’—World. —James Dovatas, in the Star, 
‘A fascinating romance, for which we have nothing but praise.” 
—Bumingham Post. 
“There is an undoubted charm about the motor novels of the authors of 
*The Lightning Conductor,’ and the charm is a complex one. Whi.e they 
have a large knowledge of the technical side of their subject, they do not 
write us experts, and experieuced motorists may be pardoned the lifting of 
eyebrows at the chronicled feats of a 12-h.p. Panhard. Motorists will un- 
doubtedly enjoy the book, which is pregnant with suggestions of possible 
tours; all those who love the Riviera, the Italian Lakes, and the North of 
Italy will experience a sense of pleasure at the panoramic scene which serves 
as a background to the characters, and the handling of the dramatis personae— 
pot-pourri of figures from farce and melodrama—will also win its appreciation.” 
—Westminsier Gazette. 
“A pleasant and ingenious tale of motor-travel, love, and adventure.” 
—Evening Standard, 
“Fall of fun and sentiment and ‘go.’ A most entertaining book.”—King. 
“The story is as brisk as a 90-h.p. Mercedes and carries one with a keen 
sense of enjoyment. Unusually attractive.”—Liverpool Courier, 
“Hairbreadth escapes and adventures; much valuable information; much 
wit and humour sparkling through its pages.”—Daily Chronicle. 
SECOND EDITION, 


TWISTED EGLANTINE. By H. B.Marrriorr Warsovy. 


With 8 Illustrations by Frank Cratc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Of the long tale of books which Mr. Marriott Watson has to his name, 
this is, we think, the best. He has given us a good story as well as an 
accomplished piece of work. The fair Barbara is here clearly seen, a charming 
character who remains with us by virtue of a dozen touches. Mr. Watson has 
one advantage which is rare—admirable illustrations by Mr. Frank Craig. 
Anyway, whatever its success may be, this book puts him in the frout rank of 
living romancers.”—Athenzwm, 

‘Mr. Watson has succeeded eminently in his object. He has presented to 
us the only living beau we have met this many a year; and whereas many 
hundreds have failed, to say this is the highest compliment we can pay his 
book.”—Outlook. 

“From the moment Beau Blakiston enters we are interested in him, and he 
enters in the first chapter ; he fascinates us as he fascinated society some 
hundred years ago by his splendid unconcern for others, by his wit, and by the 
















































































































SECOND EDITION. 


KNOCK AT A VENTURE. By Even Puarporrs. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 

“Mr. Phillpotts loves his little plot of ground and describes it with ereat 
care and often with real charm. e knows his people and presents them to 
us with truth and vigour. There are no false notes; he works with self- 
restraint and is not afraid of letting himself go when the right moment comes. 
His humour has a pleasant flavour, both caustic aud mature.”—Times. 

“A volume which no reader on the look-out for the best in contemporary 
fiction can afford to miss.”—Standard. 

“As full as it can be of genuine romances in miniature, idylls of rural 
humour and pathos, Every page has its dramatic picture.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“‘ Every tale is intensely human and a pattern of what the short story should 
be.” —Birmingham Post. 

“These stories are in Mr. Phillpotts’ best vein, charming in conception, 
moving in their mingled pathos and humour, vivid in their colouring, and 
fascinating in their themes.”—Daily Veleyraph. 

“‘His prose is full of salient pictures aud his human beings are alive,” 

—Daily Mail, 
FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


VIVIEN. By W. B. Maxwett, Author of “The Ragged 


Messenger.” Crown 8vo, 63. 
Kindly see 
the opposite page. 


THE FERRYMAN. By Herun Maruers. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


“ Its observation and characterisation are acute, and it is rich in detail and 
vivid in impression.”—Daily Mail. 

‘* A powerful story that will hold the reader to the end.”—Glasgow Herald. 

* An earnest, thoughtful and capable book.”—Court Journal. 

‘* Miss Mathers has constructed quite a charming love story, and has con. 
ceived mauy delightful characters.” —Daily Express. 

““We do not remember to have read anything of the preseut author 
approaching this story in strength and unconventionality.”—Daiuy News. 

“The author of this accomplished story is as clever as any author, and she 
makes her idea always persuasive enough to keep her work alive and moving.” 


—sScot bs 
FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. ities 
AJAY OF ITALY. By Bernarp Carrs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“In his latest work Mr. Capes has put himself in the first rank of romantic 
writers. This tragedy beats with blood and life. It is a fine work, and 
reaches the high-water mark of liviug romance.”—Athenzum, 

“ Not only the best that Mr. Capes has doue, but one of the finest romances 
we have read for many days.”’—Spectator. 

** The best book Mr. Capes has written, an imaginary portrait of the most 
exquisite kind. It has somethiag of the great simplicity. Mr. Capes could 
find no better — than the period and the people he has nobly realised and 
vigorously painted.”—1imes. 

‘“‘A curiously vivid, interesting book, full of knowledge of his period, sug- 
gestive and stimulating.” —Westminster Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE PARISH NURSE. By Mary E. Many. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“Tt has always seemed to me since I began to read Mrs. Mann's books that 
hers is a talent nearly akin to that of Jane Austen. She has the same insight, 
the same ability for making us quickly acquainted with people’s foibles and 
follies, the same skill in handling sets of ordinary rural folk, so as to keep up 
our interest in them so long as she pleases, to exhibit them to us in their 
habit as they live.”"—Evening News. 

“Mrs. Maun’s style is unimpeachable. She writes with a verve and grace 
which alone would entitle her to a foremost place among modern novelists. 
In none of her numerous characters is there a discordant note, and Vorst’s 
strength and chivalry are rather enhauced than otherwise by his Rochester- 
like methods. It is a foregone conclusion that ‘A Parish Nurse’ will take a 
permanent place among the favourite books of innumerable readers.” 

—Court Journal, 

“ An original and very thorough bit of work. The writer is bold in her 

creations and her treatment is vigorous.”—Blackburn Telegraph, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. By Ricwarp Marsz. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One would advise one’s frien'Is to read this exciting story.”—Daily News. 
** The complications are cleverly done.” —Manchester Guardian, 
“There are plenty of sensational events and the narrative is brisk and 


exciting.’’—Guardian, 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE LADY OF LYTE. By Granam Hore. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 

‘The best modern novel of Charles II.’s reign is Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
‘Simon Dale.’ But ‘The Lady of Lyte’ is no mean example of the same 
historical school. There is an atmosphere of intrigue and romance, and the 
character drawing is stroug. Apart from the strenuous moments it never 
lacks interest. This is a thoughtful, well-written, and thoroughly reliatle 
novel.’’—Morning Leader. 

“The book is full of colour and splendid movement.”—Scotsman. 

*“ The artistic result is in every way satisfactory. The court scenes are well 
done, and there are lifelike sketches of Charles IL, Titus Oates, and several 
other historical figures."—Glasgow Herald. 

SECOND EDITION. 


A TRAGEDY IN COMMONPLACE. By M. Urquuart. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A tragic story, steadily and artistically worked up from the beginning. 
We can but honour a writer who chooses so difficult a subject and treats it 
with so much skill, and at the same time with so much sympathy and 
tenderness.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A remarkable performance. A work which impresses by its sincerity and 
clear picture of human life.”—Daily News. 

“A remarkable book from every point of view. The book is conspicuous by 
reason of its skill and power an the literary style throughout possesses 
finish, terseness, and grace.” — World. 

SECOND EDITION. 


BEHIND THE THRONE. By Witutam Le Quevx. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
**The atmosphere is a happy blend of romance and politics, and the story is 
a very readable one.”— Pali Mall Gazette. 





oe affectation that was his life.”—Academy. 
he period is well realised and ihe story is interesting and exciting.”—Times. 


* Plenty of dash, excitement, aul verve.”—Glasjyow Herald, 
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NEW GERMANY. 








OUR MODEL OR OUR RIVAL? 





THE TOWN, THE FACTORY, AND THE HOME, 





IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS OF “THE STANDARD’S” 
SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 





The industrial progress of Germany during the 
past few years is one of the striking phenomena of 
the age. It deserves more attentive study than it 
has received in this country; for whether we hold 
that Germany in the future is to be our friendly rival or 
our formidable and unsparing adversary, it is obvious 
that we ought to make ourselves thoroughly well 
acquainted with her methods. 


As some contribution to this closer knowledge, ‘‘The 
Standard” recently commissioned Mr. Sidney Low to 
undertake a tour of inspection through the manufactur- 
ing districts and chief centres of population in Northern 
Germany. Mr. Low is a journalist and commentator on 
public affairs of many years’ experience, and he has 
made a special study of English and foreign political 
and administrative systems in their broader aspects, 
some of the results of which have been embodied in 
his book on the “Governance of England”; while as 
an Alderman of the London County Council, and an 
active member of the Highways Committee of that 
body, he has a practical acquaintance with the problems 
of urban government, locomotion, housing, and street 
improvements. A paper of his on these subjects 
attracted considerable attention at the Cambridge 
mecting of the British Association last year. 


Mr. Low was very courteously received by the 
German authorities, both central and local, and 
obtained much valuable assistance from the superior 
officials of the Prussian Ministries of the Interior and 
of Public Works, from the Senate of the Free State 
of Hamburg, and the Burgomasters and Municipal 
Councillors of Berlin, and the other cities visited, who 
freely placed their stores of information and the 
services of their capable and well-informed staffs at 
his disposal. The proprietors and managers of several 
large private industrial concerns were also kind enough 
to give him facilities for inspecting their establish- 
ments. 


The results of his examination will be placed before 
the readers of ‘The Standard” in a series of articles 








which will begin in the columns of that paper on 
Wednesday next, September 27th, and will continue 
daily for a fortnight or so. 


Mr. Low devotes particular attention to such topics 
as the conditions of German urban existence, municipal 
management and control, the home-life of the working 
man, the provision made for his comfort and well-being, 
his personal habits and customs, the relations between 
employers and employed, the domestic attainments of 
the German housewife, the care of the children, and the 
position of the individual citizen in reference to the 
State and the Municipalities. He describes a typical 
great modern factory, an industrial village community, 
a great manufacturing district, and the new suburban 
areas which are growing up round the large towns. 


His general conclusion is that much of the present 
commercial progress of Germany is due to the careful 
and enlightened control exercised by the central and 
local authorities, combined with the habits of order, 
discipline, and industry of the people themselves, 
fostered as they are by the the salutary training of the 
household, the school, and the regiment. 


He points out that there is no ground for indis- 
criminate admiration of Germany, since there are 
many weak points in the social organisation and 
political institutions of that country. Yet Germany, 
with its thrift, its sobriety, its disciplined people, and 
its reverence for scientific knowledge and trained 
intelligence, has many lessons to teach, if it has also 
some to learn. England and Germany should become 
better acquainted; and the more they know of each 
other the more will the special qualities of the one 
country be appreciated in the other. 


Mr. Low’s articles are important and informative: 
They are also very bright and interesting. Readers of 
this journal who wish to read them should ORDER 
a copy of “The Standard” for Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 27th, to be reserved for them, 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


POPOV SPOSHSHOOSSSHOSSOHSOOOOHOSOSOOOOS 


LIBERIA the Negro Republic in West Africa By Sir Harry Jounston, G.C.M.G., 
K.O.B., &c. With nearly 300 Illustrations from Original Drawings and Photographs by the Author and others, a large number of 
Plates of Botanical Subjects, and Maps especially drawn for the Work, under the Author's instructions, and 20 Coloured Plates 
from the Author’s own Paintings, in 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, £2 2s. net. 


THE LIFE OF QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA By I. A. Taytor, Author of “Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald,” &c, In 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 32 Full-page Illustrations, and 2 Photograyure Frontis- 
pieces, 24s. net. 


WITH FLASHLIGHT AND RIFLE IN EQUATORIAL EAST AFRICA A Record of 


Hunting Adventures and of Studies in Wild Life. By C. B. SCHILLINGS. Translated by FREDERIC WHYTE. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. Illustrated with 302 of the Author's “untouched” Photographs taken by day 
and night, in 2 handsome vols. super-royal 8vo, 24s, net, 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS her Environment and Tragedy By T. F. Henperson, Author 
of “The Casket Letters and Mary Queen of Scots,” “ Old World Scotland,” &c., and Editor, with W. E. Henley, of “ The Centenary 
Burns.” In 2 vols. large demy 5vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 96 Full-page Illustrations printed on Art Paper, and 2 Photo- 
gravure Frontispieces, 24s. net, 


THE RUSSIAN COURT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY By Firzceranp Mo toy, 


Author of “The Romance of Royalty,” “The Sailor King : his Court and his Subjects,” &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt 
top, Illustrated with 2 Photogravure Frontispieves and 24 Full-page Plates on Art Paper, 24s, net. 


TWENTY YEARS IN PARIS being Some Recollections of a Literary Life By Rosert H. 
SHERARD, Author of “Emile Zola: a Biography,” “ Alphonse Daudet : a Biography,” &c, In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 
Illustrated with Portraits, &c., 16s. net. 


IN THE SIXTIES AND SEVENTIES Impressions of Literary People and Others By 


LAURA HAIN FRISWELL. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. 


THE PAINTINGS OF THE LOUVRE Italian and Spanish Pictures. Edited by Dr. Anruur 


MAHLER. With 166 Illustrations, in crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s. net. 


THE TREE OF LIFE By A. HE. Crawxsy, M.A., Author of “The Mystic Rose.” In demy 


8vo, cloth gilt. 


THE YEAR’S ART, 1906 A Concise Epitome of all Matters relating to the Arts of 
Painting, Sculpture, Engraving, and Architecture, and to Schools of Design, which have occurred during the Year 1905, together 
with Information respecting the Events of the Year 1905, Compiled by A. C. R. CARTER. In crown 8vo, cloth, 550 pages of 
Letterpress with Full-page Lilustrations, 3s. 6d. net, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


STARVECROW FARM STANLEY Wreyman | THE DEVIL'S DUE G. B. Buren 
CONFESSIONS OF A LADIES’ MAN "— Quevx MEG THE LADY Tou Gallon 
THE MAN WHO WON Mrs. Ransag Rewncuns GREEN CLIFFS ROWLAND GREY 
CLOTH VERSUS SILK DorotuEA Conyers | A QUAKER WOOING Mrs. Frep. ReyNoups 
FLIES IN AMBER Grorce Egerton | DUFFERIN’S KEEP EVELYN Everetr-GREEN 
LOVE THE TYRANT CHARLES GaRVICE | THE IDOL OF THE KING Capt. Curties 
en igag On TRE ERATE Fiscane? HARPER | wie BREATH OF THE GODS _—Sipyey McCat 
THE MARRYING OF GWENDOLINE JANE |JOHN HENRY SMITH F. Upuam Apams 

Mrs. Tom Goprrey | THE MOTHER-LIGHT ANONYMOUS 








CLASSIC NOVELS 


The Complete Novels of FIELDING and SMOLLETT, with Full-page Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
In handsome cloth gilt, 1s, 6d. net ; in full leather gilt and gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 





By HENRY FIELDING By TOBIAS SMOLLETT 
THE HISTORY OF TOM JONES In 2 vols. THE ADVENTURES OF RODERICK RANDOM In 
1 vol. 
THE ADVENTURES OF JOSEPH ANDREWS In |THE ADVENTURES OF PEREGRINE PICKLE In 
2 vols. 
— THE EXPEDITION OF HUMPHRY CLINKER In 
MR. JONATHAN WILD; and A JOURNEY FROM Seige 


THE ADVENTURES OF FERDINAND, COUNT 


THIS WORLD TO THE NEXT In1 vol, FATHOM In 1 vol. 
IR LAUNCELOT GREAVES; and THE ADVENT 
THE HISTORY OF AMELIA In 2 vols. . OF AN ATOM In1 vol. URES 








London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 





84, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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Text-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exams., tho Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Exams., London Matriculation, and College of Preceptors’ Exams., 1906. 


LATIN. 


CZESAR’S GALLIC WAR. J. Bonp and A.S. WaALpPo_e ... 
—— GALL a WAR. my II. and Ill. W. G. RUTHERFORD 
—— GALLIC WAR.—Book I. A.S, WALPOLE... 5 
— DE BELLO GALLICO. —Book VI. C. CoLBEcK ... a 
CICERO'S SECOND de oy ORATION, J. E. B. Mayor ... 
DE AMICITIA. S. SHUCKBURGH 
EUTROPIUS. —Books L and Il. W. Wencu and C. G. Durrieip 
HORACES ODES AND EPODES, T.E. Pact .. 
aoe E SATIRES. A. Pater 
—- ODES Books I.. IL, Il., and IV. With ‘Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace. 1s. "6d, each. Edited by T.E.Page each 
LIVY. ames XXI. and XXII. W.W. Cares _.... 
s XXI. and XXII. W. W. CaresandJ.E. MeLuuisi each 
PLAUTUS'S. MILES. GLORIOSUS. RK. Y. TyRRe.u.. 
aieeuteag AGRICOLA, A.J. Sayers and W. J. BRoDrisp 
IISTORIES. —* and II, A.D. wanna 
VIRGIL: S ZENEID.—Book I. T. E. Pace i 
— I . A.S. WALPOLE 
—— NEID.—Book VI. T.E. Paae.. si et z 
#ENEID.—Books VII.-XII. ‘T. E. Pace. ne aE me 
MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. First Part. A.M. Cook ... 
Second Part. A. M. Cooz and W.E. P. — Ae bak 
—— Third em ay E, P. Pantin 


KEY, 4s 
MACMILLAN’ a SHORTER LATIN COURSE. A. M. Coox 


Seneca! Part. “A. M. Coox and W. E. P. Pantin 
KEY, 4s. 6d. ne 

NALL’S ELEMENTARY pe gy oy 5 eal set 
ALFORD’S LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRAN TION 

WELCH AND DUFFIELD’S EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRANSLA- 


TION IN LATIN 
we LATIN ELEGIACS: "AND PROSODY RHYMES FOR 


BEGINNERS 
POSTGATE S SERMO LATINUS. A Short Guide to ‘Latin Prose e Com 
ositio: ove 
: KEY | to Selected "Passages, 45, 6d. net. 


GREEK. 


dethant Version. T. a Pace and 
oe 


GREE K TEXT. With Notes. T. ‘EP. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 50 ?.. ‘CUKE-THE GREEK TEXT. 
With Introduction and Note 
.THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST: ‘MaTrHEW—tiiE GREEK TEXT. 
With Introduction ae Notes. = ag 
JESCHYLUS’S PERS. O. Pric 
THENES’S SHILIPPIC L, OLYNTHIACS is “Ul. 
DES'S wea M. A. BayYFiELD ... 
—— ALCESTIS, M.L. Earte ... 
—_ HECUBA’ J. Borp and A. 8S. WaLPouE. 
ACCHZ. = # es 
DOTUS.—Boo rs. Montacu Buti 
PLATO'S EUTHYPHRO, ‘APOLOGY, CRITO, AND PHAEDO. “Trans- 
RCH 


y F. J. Cuurc net 
SOPHOCLiS's ANTIGONE. os A. Bayrietp... mt 
THUCYDIDES.—Book IV. C. E. Graves 
XENOPHON'S ANABASIS. —Book Il. A.S. Wazrot 

ANABASIS. vere G. H. Natu ... “i aa ave 
ANABASIS.—Book V. G.H.Natz_... ee) ae 
MACMILLAN’S GREEK MCOURSE First Greek Grammar. | W. G. 
RuruHerrorp. 2s. 6d.; or Part L., Accidence 2s.; Part Il., Syntax, 
2s. Easy Exercises in Greek Acoidence- i. G. UNDERHILL. 
2s. Second Greek Exercise Book. W. A. Hearn, 2s. 6d.; Key, 

5s. net. Exercises on the Greek Syntax. G. H. Nau. 2s, 6d. 
Greek Prose competion. S. O. ANDRE 7. 3s. 6d.; Key, 5s. net. 
MACMILLAN’S GREE ADER. F. H. Cor ois 
wreee INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION 


PEACOCK AND, ad PASSAGES FOR GREEK TRANSLATION 
BURROWS’S AND WALTERS’S FLORILEGIUM TIRONIS GRAECUM 
FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


JULES VERNE’S LE TOUR DU MONDE. L. Banrsié ‘ 
MOLIERE'S Fg agg) gael L. M. Moriarty .. 
ORIARTY 
MACHILLAN'S FRENCH COURSE. G.E. Fasnacurt. First Year, Is.; 
, 4s, 6d. net. Supplementary Exercises, 1s. Second Year, 2s, ; 
REY 4s. 6d. net, Third Year, 2s.6d.; KEY, 4s, 6d. net, 
poire's eRency COURSE. First Year, 1s. Second Year, 1 
REUM’S NEW DIRECT — OF TEACHING 


ETERE ENCH- Part I... 
SIE: — ‘A PRIMA / FkiNCH “COURSE. “Part, L 


-_—— PRIMARY’ FRENCH COURSE. First Term .. 

GOETHE’S EGMONT. 8. Primer, Ph. 

HAUFF’S DIE KARAVANE. H. Hac ER ae 

LESSING’S MINNA VON BARNHELM. C. Merx ... 
INNA VON BARNHELM. 38. W. —o ae 

SCHILLER’ Ss = STUART. C. SHELDON.. 

—— MARIA STUART. H. ScuornreLtp 6s 

sao ig yh GERMAN PRIMER... cs 


MAGMILLAW'S GERMAN COURSE. G.E, Fasnacurt, 











ACTS oF on APOSTLES. 





J . E. Sanpys 

















First Year 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, AND 
ety 


ADDISON’S COVERLEY PAPERS. K. Deieuton. 

BACON: oa OF LEARNING. F.G. Sezpy. Book L., 23. 
300k 

hte ae om Lapel CAUSE OF THE SOUSENT DIS- 

a SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH “AMERICA, ‘&e. F. G. 


BYRON’S CHILDE Hi HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos III. and IV. 
. Mor one eee ove oes 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE, &c.— 


pemaiags POGUE A. W. Portarp .. 
Poe Tae Seu TA Sewers = 
4 — <. 
KEARY'S HEROES OF ASG re 
— - HEROES OF ASGARD. © Liapted’ and Edited by MR. “Barus, 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by F, T. Patcrave ee 
MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME (containing ‘Horatan” 
and ‘‘ Battle of Lake — ”), W.'T. Webs x 
MILTON Ss 4 ALLEGRO, IP PENSEROSO, 
4 i “LYCIDA 
SONNETS Ser W Bax Ss, “ARCADES, 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. “G.'H. Stuart. ws. 6d.” sewed 

—— OLD MORTALITY. With Notes.. 4 

_—_— at OF THE LAST MINSTREL. G. H. Sruanr and E. H. 

SLLIOTT .. 

—— LAY OF THE LAST I \STREL. G. H. Stvarr and EL u 
rey Cantos I.-1 1. Is. é .. 8eW 
—— LA F THE LAST MiSTREL. Edited by F. 'T. Pare “ve. 

SHAKESPEARE: S MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S <b 7 ga ar K. Desantox 

K. Deiguton. With ecko 


K. DeigHron .., 
K. DEIGHTON ... 


A eA peerare 
et S SHORT STUDIES OF _ SHAKESPEARE’S PLOTS — 
HARD IL., MACBETH THE TEMP . each 
SHELLEY S POEM Selected and Pines 4 /# S. A. Brooxe. Con- 
tains ‘* Adonais S em ~~ et 
SPENSER’S FAERIE ‘QUEENE. “Book I. H. M. Prrctvan ye 
TENNYSON’S GARETH AND LYNETTE. G. C. sitesann! 
—— GERAINT AND ENID. G. C. Macautay 5 
——— THE HOLY GRAIL. G. C. Macavutay 
—— THE cOnine OF ARTHUR, and THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. 


GWYNN’S MAST ERS ‘OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
SAINTSBURY’S SHORT ee oa OF on naar LITERATURE 
HOWSEHOLD’S PARTS OF SPEECH AND THEIR USES 
mete” hea MANUAL OF ENGLISH CReeeeR nant coniPosi- 


KEY, Qs. 6d. net. 
— ENGLISH GRAMMAR, PAST AND PRESENT. Specially een 

uy > a gta ot Candidates for Matriculation 

2s. 
_—_— OUTLINE OF Eh "ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
LY, 2s. 6d. ne 
—— ORAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH eye eer ld alll 
—— JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION .. 
_—_— a ae a ae OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION . 
LY, sewed, Is. net. 

—— ERRORS IN ENG LISH COMPOSITION 
cane AND KI oe WORDS AND THEIR “WAYS 

N ENGLISH SPEEC pe = ae 
JACOB" S INDEXING AND PRECIS | WRITING ot 
BRADLEY’S MAKING OF ENG 
BUCKLEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND ‘FOR BEGINNERS 
GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
TAIT’S ANALYSIS OF Bag ENGLIS’ HISTORY ... 
THOMPSON'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

TOUT’S SHORT ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY . 

BOSWORTH’S SHORT OF ELERAL OF THE WORLD 
MILL’S CLASS-BOOK OF G RAL GEOGRAPHY oe 
GUIKIE’ S GEOGRAPHY OF 1 pee —— coe 


Continued, 


net 


net 


SIME’S GEOG E 
SIMMONS’S PHYSIOGRAPHY FOR BEG 
GEIKIb’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ... 


SCIENCE, 
we AND LEAN’S INTRODUCTION TO CUEBISTSE AND 
PHYSICS. New Edition. In 2 vols. 
GREGORY AND SIMMONS’S ELEMENTARY PHYSICS" AND 


CHEMISTRY. In3 parts 
—— EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE (PHYSIOGRAPHY, Section 1). 
—— EXERCISES IN agp PHYSICS. In2parts ... each 
SIMMONS AND JONES’S ELEMENTARY GENERAL aera 
GREGORY’S ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS vee 
hig INTRODUCTION TO Ag oe PHYSICS " 
D. E. JONES’S HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOU sss 
ROBSON’S PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN NEAT 
EDSER’S a FOR gona. a ahainanaian 


—L OR STUDEN 
CLAY’S PRACTICAL art coe IN LIGH 
MUNBY’S COURSE MPLE EXPERIMENTS IN MAGNETISM 


AND ELECTRICITY 
SANDERSON'S ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM FOR BEGINNERS 
HADLEY’S MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS . 
—_—_— FRACTICAL EXERCISES IN MAGNETISM ae ELEC- 


——— MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY FOR STUDENTS 
ie > eee aaa LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND 


L. M._JONES’S ee ‘CHEMISTRY FOR INTER- 
MEDIATE SCHOOLS 
REMSEN’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
Len gh S CHEMISTRY FOR gre SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE 
ROSCOE AND LUNT’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS 
—— pene INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR ADVANCED 
F. JONES’S JUNIOR count OF PRACTICAL ee 
WATTS’S GEOLOGY FOR BEGINNER 
FOSTER AND SHORE’S PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS .. 
EVANS’S BOTANY FOR nog ie e 
DAVENPORT’S IN rRony UCTION TO ZOOLOGY . 
STENHOUSE’S INTR Souare: TO NATURE STUDY ; 
SIMMONS AND STENH USE’S SCIENCE OF COMMON ‘LIFE 
HUXLEY AND GORY’ S PHYSIOGRAPHY 
GEIKIE’S CLASS RB00K OF GEOLOGY 
LUSH’S DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
REYNOLDS’S HYGIENE FOR BEGINNERS ... 
FOSTER’S SIMPLE LESSONS ON HEALTH... 
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